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ORKMEN who demand more wages, vacation, 

\4 pensions free (that is, without increasing pro- 
duction to pay for them) increase the cost of what they 
make. That increases prices of what workmen buy, so 
no one benefits for long, and soon everyone suffers. 


Farmers who accept subsidies of course raise the 
price of the food they grow. Then city workers get 
higher wages to pay the higher food prices, and the 
farmer has to pay more for everything he buys. 


Businessmen who get government orders and then 
are careless about expenses, gifts, relatives on the 
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How much do “free” things cost? 


payroll, have to be paid out of increased taxes. So 
their own taxes go up, and higher and higher taxes 
eventually throttle all business. 


The “free” services British labor voted for, vir- 
tually cost those voters their freedom. 


The “free” jobs Hitler promised Germans, cost 
them their nation. 


“Free” is like a drug—it sounds so comfortable, 
seems so easy, first results are so pleasant. But, again 
like drugs, “free” paralyzes energy, destroys self- 
respect—and then kills. 































































Having wonderful time. Like many 
another tourist from the North, Harry 
Truman was loafing in the Florida sun- 
shine last week—and enjoying himself 
thoroughly . . . As usual, the photogra- 
phers had a field day. 

The President strolled the beach wear- 
ing an outsize, floppy, white cap, white 
slacks and a short-sleeved, open-collared 
shirt . . . He handled his cane like a 
swagger stick . . . When he appeared 
for his first vacation news conference— 
held on a tree-shaded lawn at the “little 
White House” on Key West—Mr. Tru- 
man was dolled up in blue trousers, 
white shoes and a beach shirt decorated 
with brilliant blue seagulls on a white 
background. 

In his own words, this was the best 
rest Harry Truman had had in a long 


time . . . and the caliber of the news at 
his press conference showed it . . . There 
was nothing new or startling . . . The 


President reaffirmed that he is for peace, 
for the United Nations and for the 
Truman “Fair Deal” He was in no 
mood to discuss 1952 politics in gen- 
eral or Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower in 
particular. 

Everything seemed sort of relaxed at 
Key West ... The most exciting event of 
the week occurred when a school of fish 
chased Mr. Truman out of the water. 


Travel time. With the boss away on 
vacation, Washington itself was almost 
a deserted city, so far as top official- 
dom was concerned The Supreme 
Court was in a two-week recess . . . Con- 
gress was closed down . On one day 
last week only one member of the Cabi- 
net was at his desk in Washington 
All the others had business elsewhere. 
For Congress, the recess in Washing- 
ton was a signal for trips abroad .. . 
Singly, in groups and by committees, 
members of Congress were ranging the 
world, checking up on this and that... 
Seldom, if ever, had so many members 
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of the national legislature been beyond 
the shores of the U.S. at one time. 

Ninety or so House members and 19 
Senators either were overseas, or plan- 
ning to go... There were reports that 
the Military Air Transport Service was 
having trouble providing flying aecom- 
modations for all those who wanted 
them . .. The State Department was 
running short of escort officers needed 
to smooth the travel paths for VIP’s. 

Congressmen were going everywhere 
—almost, that is .. . Moscow was not in- 
cluded Representative Peter Mack 
(Dem.), of Illinois, wanted to include 
Moscow in the round-the-world trip he 
is making in his own small plane . . . So- 
viet officials said he would have to have 
a Russian navigator . The Congress- 
man agreed—but then the Russians said 
he couldn’t visit their country anyway. 


Top-heavy. The Pentagon is a big 
building any way you measure it 
Under its roof are, among other things, 
361 generals and admirals of the U.S. 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine Corps 
A Senate subcommittee decided last 
week that was too star-spangled, even 
for the home offices of the U.S. military. 
The “high concentration of upper 
brass” in Washington, said the commit- 
tee, is “inefficient, wasteful and danger- 
ous”... Things have reached a point 
where colonels and Navy captains are 
doing the work of “messenger boys.” 
“Top brass” is almost as numerous in 
the Pentagon now as it was at the end 
of World War II, when the armed forces 
were almost four times as big . . . In ad- 
dition, there are 91,081 civilians work- 
ing for the Defense Department around 
Washington—only 7,000 under the World 
War II peak. 
The Senators told officials to see if 
some of the brass can’t be thinned out 
. If not, they said, the American fight- 
ing forces might wind up “all chiefs and 
no Indians.” 
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AIR RAID WARNING SYSTEM — The Bell System is providing nationwide communication facilities for defense 
at the request of military authorities. The photograph shows aircraft movements being mapped in a Civil 
Defense “filter” center, as reports from strategic observation posts are received by telephone. 


The Telephone Is a Vital Link 
in Civil Defense 


The Nation’s air raid warning system is just one of many ways 
in which the Bell System is spending millions of dollars to help make 
this country strong and safe. Civil Defense is based on quick com- 
munications and the telephone is a vital, indispensable link in it. 


Defense is our No. 1 job and we are giving it first call on new 
construction and facilities. We know you would want it that way. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








Taft-Taft Friction . 
To Churchill... Truman to Run for 


President Truman, since his nomi- 
nation of Gen. Mark Clark as envoy 
to the Vatican, has written friends that 
he had promised the Pope he would 
send an American representative and 
that he means to keep that promise. 


x * * 


Latest White House gossip is that 
President Truman next year will run 
for the House from the 5th district in 
Missouri after announcing that he 
will not seek renomination. In such a 
decision, he would follow in the foot- 
steps of John Quincy Adams, who 
served as Senator, then President and 
then a member of the House. 


x * * 


Senator Robert A. Taft, candidate for 
the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion, is not at all happy that his 
brother, Charles P. Taft, decided to 
seek the Republican nomination for 
Governor of Ohio. Charles Taft is 
decidedly from the so-called “liberal” 
wing of the party and may oppose 
his brother on important issues. 


x *k * 


Some _ anti-Taft Republicans are 
swinging from the hope that they can 
win the presidential nomination with 
a big-name candidate. Idea now is to 
give the Ohioan enough competition 
to force a change in his platform, and 
this is one objective in Earl Warren’s 
announcement he will run. 


x ke * 


Republicans who campaigned strenu- 
ously in the 1951 November elections 
say that some got a strongly favorable 
response from the public when they 
accused opponents of favoring “‘Brit- 
ish-type Socialism.” That seemed to 
carry more weight than just to dub 
opponents Socialists. 


x *k * 


President Truman is disappointed at 
the lack of response in the Demo- 
cratic Party to suggestions that Chief 
Justice Fred M. Vinson be nominated 
for President. Very little interest 
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Whispers 


greets hints inspired by the White 
House that the Chief Justice would be 
a strong candidate. 


ek Kk 


Gen. Matthew Ridgway has just had 
his first serious run-in with Washing- 
ton. It involved the question of who 
should represent the United States in 
negotiations with Japan on agree- 
ments to implement the Security Pact. 
Ridgway insisted that, as Supreme 
Commander of occupation forces and 
senior U.S. official in Tokyo, he 
should handle negotiations. He was 
overruled by the State ] epartment. 


w 6 of 


Reluctance of the President to go toa 
top-level, four-power meeting to dis- 
cuss world problems stems from his 
experience at the Potsdam Confer- 
ence of 1945. Mr. Truman has not for- 
gotten the burning that Stalin gave 
him at that meeting. 


cK % 


Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower is begin- 
ning to talk something like a Repub- 
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Senate Sales Resistance 






the House? 


lican on the part the United States 
should play in European defense. He 
is saying that the U.S. should keep 
troops in Europe only until other 
countries are able to defend them. 
selves. He suggests this situation 
should come in a couple of years, 


xk & 


Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
will have difficulty in selling the Sen- 
ate on the idea that the United States 
should give big financial aid to Brit. 
ain in exchange for bases on British 
territory. Feeling is growing in the 
Senate that the U. S. deserves more re. 
turn on what it is doing for Europe, 


x * * 


Lord Ismay, who will accompany 
Churchill to the U.S. in January, is 
rumored as the next British Ambassa- 
dor to Washington. Sir Oliver Franks 
is to be recalled shortly. 


xk * 


Generalissimo Franco of Spain is lay- 
ing down conditions for U. S. air bases 
that the U. S. Air Force can’t quite 
swallow. Franco wants any U. S. air 
bases in Spain manned and operated 
by Spaniards. Prospect, therefore, is 
that U. S. will rely on Morocco, not 
Spain, for air bases in that part of 
the world. 


x *k *& 


Premier Mossadegh of Iran, on his 
Washington visit, was surprised to 
find American oilmen uninterested in 
the possibilities of doing business in 
Iran. He didn’t seem to realize that 
his ideas of oil prices and profits, not 
to mention nationalization, arent 
popular among oilmen anywhere. 


xk 


Generalissimo Stalin’s flirtation with 
Iran, despite what you hear, is n0 
going very well. Iranians are critical 
of Russia’s failure to deliver sugé 
under a barter deal, and of Russia’ 
reluctance to let loose 11 tons of Ira0- 
ian gold held in Moscow ever since tht 


war. 
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because ONLY BH&G screens 32-million readers for the BUY on their minds! 


adi heard the arguments about When these BUY-minded husbands about BH&G’s 3%-million better- 
size versus selectivity. But have you and wives pore over BH&G, they income families — screened for the 
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tivity in one 3)2-million package? ing their wants of today and tomorrow 
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oe ae needed advertising medi- 


Here’s a magazine without fiction, um for anyone who sells ‘ 
. . mn . \w7.? Vy 
sensationalism or general news. The anything. We'd be proud % 
. . e 4 
only readers it attracts are those whose to give you all the facts aa 
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interests pin-point down to what's new, 
what’s better, what’s for THEM, in 
every phase of modern living. 
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in microfilming—the fastest feeding, clearest images, widest 
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feed up to 500 check-sized documents per minute. A new, exclusive 
feature automatically separates records of various thicknesses. With 
Dual Film-a-record you can make two identical copies simultane- 
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throat allows you to film records with a printed area up to 1414” one side only using 
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flipping a switch. You can film at any of three reduction ratios 
simply by changing the camera lens assembly—in less than a min- 





ute. And you can use either 16mm or 35mm film. All this and more ( 
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Stop-Taft Republicans are beginning to mobilize in earnest. 
Taft now is away out in front for the Republican nomination. 





Organization forces, at the moment, favor Taft by a wide margin. Surveys 
show that a majority of county chairmen want the Ohio Republican. So doa 
majority of Republican Party members of the House. 

In party conventions it's organization strength that counts. Senator Taft 
has worked hard and long to build up this strength. 





Eisenhower campaign now is formally launched. It's a sign the General will 
accept the nomination if he can manage to get it. 

Eisenhower supporters are mainly those Republicans who are inclined to 
follow the Administration line on foreign policy. It's a question whether that 
line appeals to a party majority. It doesn't in Congress. 

Support for Eisenhower, however, may be strengthened by the threat that, if 
Republicans do not nominate him, he may head the Democratic ticket. 











Warren candidacy for the nomination is another stop-Taft move. 

Governor Warren has strength in the West, but little elsewhere. 

Only Warren hope of winning nomination is a Convention deadlock between 
delegates backing Senator Taft and delegates backing General Eisenhower. 

Warren delegates, however, may be able to hold off a majority for Taft. 














President Truman appears less and less like a candidate for re-election. 
Truman aim now apparently is to keep control of the party machinery and 

name the candidate. He is leaving the Democratic door open to Eisenhower. 
Truman won't compromise with his opposition from the South. 


Southerners are equally opposed to accepting the Truman leadership. 
Split in Democratic ranks is growing, not lessening, as time goes on. 


This party split increases the chances of a Republican victory. And, as 
those chances seem to improve, Taft's strength may grow along with them. 

















One thing you can be sure of is that next November's elections are to 
dominate all moves from now on, in both parties. Everything that is done, every 
Step taken, will have the results of the election in view. 


Eisenhower in Europe is not as successful as once was hoped. 

Atlantic Pact is bogging down when it comes to building actual strength. 

Arms build-up in Europe is far behind schedule. In France, Britain and 
elsewhere, arms output lags. Even in U.S., flow of arms is not too impressive. 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


U.S. policy of meeting Russian strength with counterstrength is not working 





too well. Only immediate alternative seems to be to have this country write 
bigger checks, undertake greater defense burdens. See page 16. 


Strains caused by rearmament are cooling enthusiasm abroad for defense. 

A Big Four conference to settle world issues becomes more appealing. It is 
being increasingly suggested at the United Nations meeting in Paris. 

Truman, for the U.S., however, is adamantly opposed to a top-level parley. 

Truman policy still is to cling to the theory that negotiations with the 
Russians are futile, any agreements meaningless, unless Communists are faced 
with strength. Mr. Truman won't deal until he feels stronger. 














Truce in Korea begins to look more and more like a forlorn hope. 

Truce talks with Communists take on a stronger appearance of being only a 
Stall. Communists use every tactic available to hold back real progress. 

Korean war, in consequence, is very likely to step up in intensity. 

Private advices to Mr. Churchill in Britain report strong evidence that 
Communists still plan to try to push U.N. forces out of Korea. British 











estimates of the situation presumably are known at top levels in Washington. 


New push in Korea by Chinese Communists would almost certainly extend war 
area. China and Manchuria will become targets if fighting increases. 

Murder of U.S. prisoners by Communists is inflaming public opinion. 

Truce negotiations may well be broken off if Communists keep stalling and 
if reports of atrocities are verified. In that event, U.S. can be expected to 











carry the war beyond Korea to strike at Red China itself. 


Supply squeeze on producers of civilian hard goods is being tightened. 
Government controllers now make a distinction between "essential" and "less 
essential" consumer goods. The "less essential" are to suffer. 








Copper and aluminum, rather than steel, are to be rationed most strictly. 

Steel allocations for the January-March period of 1952 are to amount to 50 
per cent of the monthly average used during the first half of 1950. 

Manufacturers in the "less essential" category, however, are to be held to 
20 per cent of aluminum and 10 per cent of copper used before Korea. 











Less essential goods include most sporting goods, table lamps, toys, 
luggage, handbags, cigarette lighters, ash trays, pianos. 

Officials of National Production Authority admit that the new orders may 
give some producers only a "fighting chance of survival." 





Essential producers get a better break. They can use 35 per cent of the 
amount of both copper and aluminum that they used before Korea. 

Essential products include most major appliances, such as refrigerators and 
washing machines, and a wide range of small appliances, such as electric fans, 
kitchen utensils, toasters, ice-cube trays, cutlery. 

Radio and television sets also come in the essential category. 

Automobile industry gets a separate allocation of critical materials. 














Annual-wage guarantees won't really be pressed by steel or other unions. 
Workers now are busy most of the year anyway. What they want is more cash. 
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WE prove it! 


A tire can be built for mileage alone, for safety, or traction 
—but a Goodyear combines more of each of these qualities 
than any other tire. On roads like this one in Arizona, we 
prove time and again that the Super-Cushion has no equal. 


YOU prove it, too! 











2 oe 
You want tires that provide quick stop-and-go; tires that 
are better in every way. Goodyears are! Car makers test 
cars on roads like this one in New Mexico. These experts, 
who know tires, use more Goodyears than any other tire. 
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Your own driving experience will show you that for comfort, long mileage 
and safety, Goodyear Super-Cushions are tops. For 36 years motorists 
have used more Goodyear tires than any other kind. (Above: The Pentagon.) 
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More people ride on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 


Feushion » GOODFYEAR 


Super-Cushion, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 








What puts them in the air? 


When aviation leaps ahead with the 
creation of a great new airplane, you 
can be sure of this: bchind it are 
millions of engineering man-hours and 
vast expenditures for research facilities. 


Bocing’s laboratorics for research and 
experiment are second to none in the 
industry. And they are in constant 
use. Much of the equipment they con- 
tain has no duplicate anywhere in the 
world because it has been designed 
and developed by the Company’s own 


engineers for entirely new purposes. 

Even more vital to leadership in air- 
craft design and production are the men 
who use research and make it work. 
As a Boeing executive puts it: “You 
can have all the laboratorics in the 
world, but you’ve got to mix them 
with experience.” 

Here is an organization that has built 
more large four-engine aircraft than any 
other manufacturer. Many Boeing en- 
gineers have lived and breathed the 


Among Boeing's facilities for research and development are Acoustical, Aerodynamic, 


Armament, Electrical, Electronic, Flight Test, 


Hydraulic, Mechanical Equipment, 


Metallurgical, 


Physical Research, Propulsion and Structural Test Laboratories, and the Boeing Wind Tunnel. 






















Boeing B-47 Stratojet in a rocket-assist takeof. 


aerodynamic, mechanical, electrical and 
power problems of big plane production 
for more than fifteen years. 


It is that broad experience, backed 
by ingenuity and sound research, that 
has given America today’s Bocing 
Stratocruisers and C-97 Stratofreight 
ers, B-29 and B-50 Superfortresses, the 
lightning-fast B-4+7 Stratojets and- 
newest of all—the Boeing B-52 cight- 
jet heavy bomber now being prepared 
for initial flight. 


BOLING 
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EVERY ABLE-BODIED 
BOY TO BE DRAFTED 


Big Speed-Up to Start Right After 


All able-bodied young men 
face military service in months 
ahead. Those 19 through 25 can 
count on getting calls. 

Need for more man power is 
dosing draft loopholes fast for 
those who haven’t served. Defer- 
ments will be hard to get. 

Students, workers, married 
men by the thousands can ex- 
pect active duty, no matter what 
happens in Korea. 


Draft calls are heading into a 
period of sharp rise that will last, by 
all present signs, until 1954. Present 
lull is only the Christmas-season 
slump. 

Starting in January, the armed forces 
we going to launch a man-power drive 
that will bring into military service 
virtually every able-bodied youth in the 
country. Almost no youth without previ- 
ous service is to escape for long, if 
present plans go through. 

This tougher, grimmer draft prospect 
grows out of the latest U.S. military de- 
cision, That decision is to add half a 
nillion more men to the armed forces 
during the next 18 months. The build-up 
will give the U.S. about 4 million men 
der arms. But, to raise that force, 
draft boards will have to grab thousands 
of college youths, married men, essen- 
tial workers, farm boys and others who 
might have been forgotten if man-power 
needs had not jumped again. 

A truce in Korea, if one comes, is not 
to change the outlook materially, accord- 
ing to present planning. The Pentagon’s 
Joint Chiefs of Staff have determined 
that, regardless of what happens in Ko- 
tea, the U.S. needs about 4 million men 
‘0 meet its commitments around the 
world today, and to prepare to counter 
Russia’s growing air might in the future. 
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For families of men in service and 
those about to go, this decision holds 
great significance. Not everybody loses. 
Men already in service stand to gain 
from the new policy. Here, in practical 
terms, is the real meaning of the higher 
man-power goals: 

Service term for draftees, Reservists 
and National Guardsmen will remain at 
24 months of active duty. Military plan- 
ners considered asking Congress for au- 
thority to keep everybody for 27 to 30 
months. That would have lowered the 
need for additional men. But final deci- 
sion was to spread the service obligation 
around to more people, instead of making 
those who are already in serve longer. 

Rotation will continue, and, in fact, 
will be speeded up and put on a more 
automatic basis. The new idea is to as- 
sure almost every man that he will face 
no more than 12 months of combat, un- 
less war spreads bevond Korea. To make 
one-year rotation possible, sizable groups 
of men must always be flowing to and 
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THE PROSPECT BEFORE THEM: A DRAFTEE’S 


Christmas 


from the battle zone, and still another 
group must be occupied in caring for 
them. This raises total man-power needs. 
But it gives men who do the actual fight- 
ing a better break. 

Universal military training becomes 
highly improbable. UMT, as outlined, 
would offer a chance to some youths for 
six months’ dutv in U.S. followed by 
transfer to home reserves. The shortage 
of man power makes it impossible to 
apply this system to any sizable group, 
and Congressmen object to the idea of 
discriminating in favor of a few. Some 
“pilot plant” system called UMT, using 
some UMT procedures, might. be set up 
as a practice unit if Congress will O.K. 
such a program. But real UMT is further 
away than ever as a result of the in- 
creased call for men. 

Release of Reserves can proceed as 
promised. Ali services have made defi- 
nite commitments to recalled veterans 
that they will be released by a certain 
date. In many cases, individual Reservists 
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. . . college students, married men, farm boys and all 
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have been notified when their release 
comes due. By bringing in a greater num- 
ber of replacements than had been con- 
templated, the armed forces further guar- 
antee that their promises will be kept. 

New recalls of Reservists and Na- 
tional Guardsmen can be held to a mini- 
mum, too, as a result of the plan to in- 
crease the total active force. The Air 
Force states definitely that it will not 
take back any more Reservists, officer or 
enlisted, if they do not want to come. 
The surveys being made of Volunteer 
Air Reservists are intended to separate 
the real volunteers from those who pre- 
fer to stay at home. They are not setting 
the stage for a wholesale draft of former 
Air Force personnel. 

The Navy will not enlarge its an- 
nounced goal of 3,000 Volunteer Re- 
serve officers and 5,000 from the Organ- 
ized Reserve by next June. The Army 
plans no big increase in mobilization of 
Organized Reserve units. Recall of two 
National Guard divisions, already an- 
nounced, will proceed as _ scheduled, 
however. 

Volunteering, rather than waiting for 
the draft, will continue to be permitted. 
The Navy and Air Force have convinced 
the Army and Marines that they ought to 
be allowed to keep on enlisting men, 
rather than go to the draft system, be- 
cause they get volunteers for four years 
that way. And one man who enlists for 
four years is the equivalent of two men 
drafted for only two years. It’s an aid in 
meeting the higher man-power needs. 
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The privilege of volunteering is close- 
ly restricted, however. An interservice 
agreement “saves” about half of the more 
intelligent youths for the ground forces. 
This is done through rigid enlistment 
quotas. So a youth who is bent on serv- 
ing in the Navy or Air Force must act 
quickly, as his draft time approaches. 
If he delays, he may get caught by draft 
orders before he can complete his en- 
listment papers. That happens now, 
quite often. 


MAN POWER 
. . . 4 million strong 
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Commission opportunities will tiv. 
too, as the total man power on active 
duty edges upward. All four services ar 
seeking qualified officer candidates. Tie 
Army, Marines and Air Force tend t 
give the advantages to men who enlist 
and compete for regular officer-candidate 
schools. In the Navy, the system favos 
the college graduate who applies for a 
officer-candidate school, or for a direct 
commission, while still in civilian lite 

Here, again, promptness may pay oi 
An application for a commission doe 
not automatically protect a man fro 
being drafted. Any draft board may ¢e 
lay a case for a decision on a commis 
sion. Some boards will do that. Others 
however, follow a strict sequence in é 
amining and inducting men that almo 
never varies. 

These are important aspects of tle 
new man-power policy as they affect it 
dividuals, their planning for the future 
or their parents’ planning. During t 
next three years, under revised mi 
power schedules, just about every you! 
who is 16 or older at this time is go's 
to be run through a military select! 
process. There will be fewer and fev 
loopholes as the months go by. 

Man-power supply-and-demati 
figures, portrayed in the chart, on pi 
13, show the draft situation that planes 
are forecasting. 

In 1952 fiscal year, ending next Jus 


30, the armed forces need a little m't 


than 1 million men, in addition to thes 
who re-enlist. They can count on a Sif 
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Why Draft Will Get Tougher, Deferments Fewer 
To Build and Maintain Armed Forces of 4 Million... 


Years Ending 
June 30 





1952 


Youths Available j (Including ‘Stockpile’ From Previous Years) 
New Men Needed 


1,050,000 





1953 


Youths —) (Including ‘Stockpile’) 
New Men Needed 





1954 
aime 











New Men Needed 


Youths Available (Stockpile Used Up) 8 4.9,000 


900,000 


1,350,000 
1,275,000 


1,700,000 


Even with tightened draft, armed forces will continue to recall some Reservists and 
National Guard units to reach and maintain man-power goals. 
Total of 4 million allows for expected increase in Air Force and Marines. 


A 


ply of 1.7 million, including about 
700,000 physically qualified youths who 
will reach draft age in this period, and 
a “stockpile” of about 1 million draft- 
able men inherited from previous years. 

Thus, needs can be met by draft calls 
and volunteer recruiting, leaving a sur- 
plus of about 700,000 men, by mid- 
1952. Few draft boards will be pinched 
to meet calls, and deferments can be 
fairly generous in many areas. 

In 1953 fiscal year, when youths 
who are 17 now will be reaching draft 
age of 18%, demand for men will sky- 
rocket and supply will be falling. 

In this period the services will lose 
most of their Reservists plus the big 
batch of draftees inducted in the open- 
ing year of the Korean war. At the same 
time, the Air Force and Marines will be 
expanding fast. A need for 1,275,000 
men is indicated. 

By contrast, planners can count on 
having only 1,350,000 “availables.” Many 
boards are expected to exhaust their 
supply of older registrants. Some may 
be calling youths as fast as they reach 
I$ by Christmas, 1952. Deferments 
will tighten. Colleges will begin to lose 
more students. The surplus of available 
men will decline to 75,000 in this year. 

By 1954, when youths who are 16 now 
will be draftable, the armed forces will 
‘rape the bottom of the man-power 
barrel, The number of new youths reach- 
ing draft age will be rising, following 


F the present slump that is caused by the 


low birth rate of the early 1930s. But 
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the stockpile of youths previously de- 
ferred or by-passed will have disap- 
peared. Draft officials predict that, by 
then, demand for men will exceed sup- 
ply. for a time. 

As the youth shortage tightens, pres- 
sure will grow to force into uniform 
virtually every draft-age man without 
previous service, either as a volunteer or 
a draftee. 

That is as far ahead as predictions go. 
But that is enough to show that time is 


—Black Star 
FIRE POWER 
. to counter Russia 
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running out for the youth who has not 
made his plans for a military career. If 
he fails to make his own move in months 
ahead, the chances are that a draft board 
will make all decisions for him. 

Prospects for individuals, in sum- 
mary, are now shaping up as follows, in 
light of the decision to go ahead with a 
15 per cent increase in the armed forces: 

Reservists at home can generally re- 
lax and count on not being recalled un- 
less already alerted for duty, or unless 
they really want active duty. 

Men in service can count on being 
relieved and sent home at the time 
promised. 

Deferred men, nonveterans whose in- 
ductions have been postponed from time 
to time, can expect draft boards to crack 
down harder when they apply for an 
extension. Employers who have been able 
to get deferments for essential workers 
may lose them yet. The new Draft Act 
extended until age 35 the draft liability 
of every man who was deferred, as of 
June 19, 1951, for occupation, including 
farming. 

College students can hope for con- 
tinued deferment only so long as they 
make good grades, and only until they 
graduate. Then they will be drafted, 
unless they win commissions or are re- 
jected as physically unfit. 

Youths aged 18, 17 and 16 face a 
faster draft processing than their older 
brothers experienced. They will not have 
much time to shop around for military 
opportunities. 
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KOREA: FORMULA FOR ENDLESS WAR 


Neither Truce Nor Victory in Near Future 


War in Korea looks like a long, 
deadly affair, as things stand. It 
is being fought on Communist 
pattern, set elsewhere. 

Truce talks, under Communist 
tactics, are used as a screen for a 
new build-up, a chance to re- 
group forces, gather strength. 

Korean war looks more and 
more like China, Greece, other 
Communist campaigns to bleed 
opponents in a prolonged war. 


TOKYO 


There is no end in sight to Ameri- 
can casualties in Korea, after all. Men 
will go on being killed, wounded, 
massacred in a stalemated war in- 
definitely. That’s the conclusion being 
reached by high military planners at 
this time. 

War, instead of ending, is to follow 
the pattern of prolonged war in Greece, 
as those officials see it now. In Greece, 
with no hope of winning against West- 
ern arms, Communist troops fought a 
stalemated war for more than three 
years until finally convinced that the 
West really meant to stay and_ fight 
indefinitely. 

Prospects in Korea, on that basis, are 
believed to be these: 

Truce, on any terms the United Na- 
tions can accept, is out for the fore- 
seeable future. Truce talks, at this stage, 
are taken to be largely camouflage, a 
time-gaining technique to permit Com- 
munists to build up military strength. 

Victory, too, is out under present 
U.N. ground rules. The stated U.N. 
policy is not to commit the additional 
troops required to win in Korea, not to 
hit Communist supply bases outside of 
Korea, not to make the big military ef- 
fort needed to win a military victory. 

Drawn-out war, thus, is in store un- 
less one side or the other has a change 
of heart. There are no present signs of 
such a change. This, informed officials are 
coming to believe, could mean more 
years of back-and-forth combat, longer 
and longer casualty lists until the Com- 
munists become convinced that U.N. 
forces will not withdraw. At war's pres- 
ent rate, it will mean about 2,000 more 
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Americans shot each week, 100,000 
more U.S. casualties each year. 

What’s happened to cause this grim 
outlook on the part of many ranking mil- 
itary planners can be seen in the grow- 
ing evidence that this is no ordinary war, 
but one being fought on an established 
Communist formula. It points, more and 
more, to the prolonged-war technique 
used successfully in China, unsuccess- 
fully in Greece, and with partial success 
in Southeast Asia. 

Evidence in Korea is lining up some- 
thing like this: 








—Barrow in the Jersey City Journal 


‘OVERTIME’ 
. the pattern of Greece? 


Truce talks, for example, now resem- 
ble the “truce” parleys used by Commu- 
nists in China to gain time for regroup- 
ing, rather than negotiations to end a 
major war. In Korea, negotiators had 
met, off and on, for 131 days, through 
November 16. The only firm agreement 
to date is an agreement on what should 
be talked about. In modern wars, when 
an attempt has been made to end the 
fighting, a truce usually has been ar- 
ranged in from two to five days. 

Massacre of U.S. prisoners, too, is be- 
ing taken as evidence that the Commu- 
nist formula is being followed closely. 
The U.S. Eighth Army now reports that 
Communist troops have killed thousands 
of American and South Korean prisoners 
of war in their hands. In addition, an 
estimated 250,000 Korean civilians have 
























































been slain by the Communists, accord- 
ing to U.S. Army reports. This is com. 
mon technique of Communist forces 
when they anticipate a long-drawn-out 
war, in which prisoners would be a drain 
on scarce food and accommodations. 

Preparations in China for a long war 
against the West also are taken to be 
significant. In Peiping, Communist off. 
cials are conducting a campaign aimed 
at spreading hatred of the U.S. as a long. 
time enemy. The campaign, directed to 
a large extent at future soldiers, ranges 
from vilification in the press to careful 
indoctrination of youth groups. 

It is these developments, among 
others, that are convincing more and 
more U.S. officials that war in Korea 
is not to be ended soon by conven. 
tional means—that events outside Korea 
will have as much effect on war's out- 
come as will truce talk or actual fight- 
ing, that psychology in this war is more 
important than guns, and that the Com- 
munist technique of prolonged war is 
being followed. 

War in Greece gives a tip-off, in 
the opinion of many military men, as to 
how this Communist technique of pr- 
longed war may be followed in Korea. 
In many ways, the parallel is startling, 
the methods similar. 

Russian satellite troops in Greece, as 
in Korea, tried to take over a peninsula. 
They attacked from the north, from 
across a border where they had a “priv- 
ileged sanctuary” from which to get sup- 
plies and reinforcements. 

Defending troops were soon equipped, 
supplied and led to a large extent by 
U.S. forces. By coincidence, the top 
U.S. commander in Greece and in ko- 
rea is the same man—Gen. James A. 
Van Fleet. In both cases, he was faced 
with similar military problems of terrain, 
supply, guerrilla tactics and ground rules 
that limited the conflict. 

War in Greece seemed hopeless at 
first. Mountainous terrain limited the 
use of tanks, other modern equipment. 
Enemy supply lines, despite raiding 
could not be effectively cut. The source 
of enemy supplies was out of bounds 
for the U.S. commander. Even well 
equipped, mechanized forces could do 
little against guerrilla tactics of the 
enemy. Defending trodps, moreovel, 
were outnumbered most of the time 
This was exactly the problem in Korea 
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Stalemate soon developed, however. 
Communist forces were fought to a vir 
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tual standstill in a Greek “Operation 

Killer.” But the West decided against 
sending in additional troops needed to 
drive the Communists out of Greece. 
And attacks on the Communist source of 
supply north of Greece were vetoed. 

Armistice was proposed by Commu- 
nist leaders at this point. It was turned 
down flat. Then Russia proposed a peace 
based on the withdrawal of all “foreign” 
toons and military aid from Greece. 
That, too, was spurned by U.S. Talk 
of a cease-fire bogged down. 

Prospects for peace seemed hopeless 
then in Greece, as now in Korea. In 
spite of the stalemate, Communist 
forces kept up harassing attacks, made 
no reasonable offer for truce. There was 
some talk in the U.S. about getting out 
of Greece, as no settlement would be 
honored by the Communists anyway. 
The Communists, it later became appar- 
ent, hoped to outwait the West by pro- 
longed war. 

But then two things happened. The 
Communists in Greece lost their big- 
gest “privileged sanctuary” when Yugo- 
Javia withdrew from the Soviet bloc. 
And U.S. sent in more equipment, mak- 
ing it clear that military aid for an in- 
tensified war would be_ forthcoming. 
Only then, with no talk of a truce, did 
war end. Communist forces in October, 
1949-three years and four months after 
war in Greece began—withdrew behind 
their protective border, not to return. 

It is the parallel between the early 
vears of war in Greece and war in Ko- 
rea to date that is impressing military 
planners, and is leading them to think 
that only more hard fighting in Korea, 
plus some kind of action outside Korea, 
will convince Communist troops that 
they should quit. 

Just how close the parallel is between 
Greece and Korea, of course, is not yet 
apparent. Large U.S. forces now are 
tied down in Korea, where relatively 
few “advisers” were in Greece. Russia’s 
Premier Stalin this time has openly 
stated that the “invaders” must be de- 
leated by combined Communist forces. 

As the military planners see it, the 
Communist hope, in any event, is for 
victory by default. The technique, fol- 
lowing their old formula, is endless war, 
prolenged truce talks, back-and-forth 
fghting in the face of a military stale- 
mate—all to encourage the U.S. to with- 
draw from a war that appears to have 
to end. The answer now coming to be 
accepted is more and fiercer war, coupled 
with effective pressure on Communist 
tations backing the war. 
_What that means, if these officials are 
tight, is that there’s little chance for an 










end to the casualty toll of American 
youths in Korea, despite hopes of nego- 
lating a truce at Panmunjom. 
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Casualties Up Sharply 
While Truce Talks Go On and Off 


(U.S. losses, week by week, since July 8,1951) 
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Pe July 8, 1951: Truce Q Aug. 19: U.N. troops © Sept. 24: U.N. troops 
talks begin launch “‘limited offen- capture Heartbreak 
sive’’ to gain high Ridge; are driven off 
if) July 12-14: Truce talks ground north of Yanggu again 
halted by U.N. because 
Communists barred 6) Aug. 23: Talks broken @ Oct. 6: U.N. captures 
newsmen from Kaesong off by Communists, most of Heartbreak 
area charging that Allied Ridge 
warplanes had bombed " 
© suty 15,-Aug. 4: a jeep ag tte Saye 
Negotiators deadlocked ae P 
on where 60 e 7} Sept. 11: Fighting for on Heartbreak Ridge 
P a 
Guttecsone foc ¢ Heartbreak Ridge begins ® Oct. 22: U.N. takes 
cease-fire © Sept.19: U.N. captures Kumsong 
4 ) Aug. 5-9: Truce talks Heartbreak Ridge Oct. 25: Truce talks 
halted by U. N. because 9) Sept. 20: Communists —— 
Communist troops recapture Heartbreak ® Nov. 4: Communists 
violated neutrality zone Ridge launch limited offensive 
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Atlantic Defense Faces a Breakdown 


What U.S. is up against in 
Europe: 

Defense plans are in a mess. 
Arms output by the Allies is only 
a trickle so far. Boosting it seems 
impossible. 

Switch to war production lags 
in Britain, in France, elsewhere. 
There are shortages of money, 
materials and equipment. 

The whole thing is bogging 
down, despite U. S. efforts. 


Reported from LONDON and PARIS 


The defense build-up in Western 
Europe is facing collapse. Top U.S. 
officials now in Paris are being told by 
allies that the United States must 
come forth with still more aid or risk 
a breakdown of the whole Atlantic 
security program. 

Major difficulty is that Great Britain, 
France and other countries apparently 
cannot step up arms output to the rate 
needed to make the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization more than a paper 
project. European leaders say that they 
dare not try to squeeze any more arms 
production out of their economies unless 
the U.S. comes to the rescue with addi- 
tional dollars, raw materials and weap- 
ons. There is danger that Europe may 
not reach even the promised man-power 
targets. In that event, the U.S. also may 
be asked to send more troops to Europe 
so that Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower can 
have the 20 combat-ready divisions he 
wants by next summer. 

This situation is developing despite 
the fact that the U.S. is spending about 
9 dollars for defense and foreign aid for 
each dollar put up by the collective 
countries of Western Europe. 

Briefly, the situation is this: 

In Britain, arms production is lagging 
for lack of coal, steel, and adequate fi- 
nancing. The British miscalculated their 
steel needs and, as a result, will be far 
below goals which call for 60 per cent of 
Europe’s arms output. The British also 
are running into trouble trying to at- 
tract 500,000 workers from civilian jobs 
to defense plants. 

To straighten things out, British lead- 
ers say they need a minimum of 500 mil- 
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Europe Looks to U. S. 


lion additional dollars, plus a million 
tons of steel. They also say they require 
a sizable gift of petroleum (because of 
the loss of Iranian oil) and 500,000 tons 
of coal. They also want iron ore and steel 
scrap, stepped-up deliveries of machine 
tools. Finally, they want the United 
States to resume tin purchases so that 
they can earn more dollars. 

Even if these stated needs are met in 
full, doubt remains that Britain can ful- 
fill the projected 14-billion-dollar arms 
program proposed to be completed by 
mid-1954. 








a a ed 
—Castens 


U.S. ARMS FOR EUROPE 
. .. cheaper than ‘‘homemade“’? 





Already, because of the dollar drain 
on Britain’s resources, imports are being 
cut by 10 per cent. That reduction 
threatens further jeopardy to Britain’s 
arms program. 

In France, the crisis is being painted 
as even more acute than in Britain. 

French leaders estimate that they 
have only 500 million dollars in sight to 
finance imports for the current fiscal 
year and have decreed a slash of 40 per 
cent in imports bought with dollars. Dol- 
lar imports recently have been running 
between 800 and 900 million dollars a 
year. A cut to 500 million threatens to 
slash arms production far below current 
levels. Even now, production is only a 
trickle. 

Import cuts further threaten to reduce 
general business activity and cut living 






































to Make Up Shortages 


standards that already are low. Finang 
Minister Rene Mayer's program is being 
called “the black plan” by disgruntled 
Frenchmen. 

Estimates of U.S. officials indicate 
that France needs at least 825 millig: 
dollars’ worth of dollar-priced import 
to keep the present arms output going 
and that a billion dollars is required t 
meet the higher goals of 1952. To reaci 
NATO's estimates of French capaci 
would require more than a billion doi. 
lars a year. Even the NATO estimat 
falls short of what General Eisenhowe; 
says he needs. 

Meanwhile, the French economic sit- 
uation is portrayed as desperate. Tie 
gold reserve of 547 million dollars is 
down to bedrock, since it is the sole back- 
ing tor a currency that already is over 
inflated. Dollar reserves are below ti 
minimum working balance of 200 mil. 
lion, compared with 400 million during 
the recent recovery and 2.5 billion be- 
fore World War II. 

The French franc lost a fifth of it 
value on the free money market Jas 
summer. Wholesale prices jumped 
whopping 6.3 per cent in October and 
stand 28 per cent above a year ago. Liy- 
ing costs advanced 25 per cent over the 
last year. What this means to the peop 
of France is indicated by the Con- 
munists’ promotion of a coal strike over 
a petty issue of medical costs. Prices, 
moreover, are forcing French products 
out of world markets at a time when the 
country needs to step up its exports to 
reduce a trade deficit. 

The French crisis is further compli- 
cated by the delay in the U.S. Congress 
in voting foreign aid for the year that 
began last July 1. France received a 
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most 400 million dollars in the yea 
ended June 30, 1951, but so far in thi 
period has been given only 21 million 
dollars. Negotiations are under way t0 
release 170 million as an advance 0 
what France may get from current U.S 
dollar appropriations. 

Short-term solutions now beiti 
explored by the “three wise men’-\ 
Averell Harriman for the U.S., Sir Bt 
win Plowden for Britain, and Jean Mor 
net for France—call for some quick it 
jections from the 500-million-dollar fun 
that Mr. Harriman holds in the Mutui! 
Security Agency. They are expected 
come up with positive recommendatio 





to the forthcoming NATO Council meet 
ing in Rome. 
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France expects the biggest slice of Mr. 
Harriman’s funds, but not until January 
or February. There is also a suggestion 
that the U.S. Defense Department can 
speed up orders for French-made arms, 
depositing dollars in French banks in ad- 
vance of delivery. This money could 
come from the military side of the 
mutual-aid program. Then there is a 
further proposal that Mr. Harriman 
might pay dollars for French arms to 
equip French forces assigned to General 
Eisenhower. 

This stopgap aid is expected to be suf- 
ficient to enable France to supply the 
General with 15 divisions by the end of 
1952—half of them to be held as re- 
serves. Arms production probably can be 
held to present levels, but it is doubtful 
whether any of the increases planned for 
1952 can be met. 

Britain is not expected to get any dol- 
lr aid immediately. The British still 
have a 3-billion-dollar reserve, despite 
the recent dollar drain, and the attitude 
of U.S. officials is to wait and see what 
develops. 

A possibility for quick help also is 
seen in pressure on other countries to 
increase defense contributions. Belgium, 
for example, might be persuaded to sup- 
ply machine tools and other materials to 
Britain and France as part of a joint de- 
fense effort. This is being discussed at 
top-level conferences in Paris. 

One out being explored is to have 
President Truman persuade Congress in 
January that Mr. Harriman should have 
more leeway in distributing mutual-aid 
funds between arms and economic aid. 
That would permit more dollars to be 
given to purchase raw materials and 
otherwise bolster the tottering economies 
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NATO TROOPS AT HISTORIC BASTOGNE 
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—Dept. of Defense 


The target: 20 combat-ready divisions by next summer 


of France and Britain. In effect, this de- 
vice would permit economic aid to be 
stepped up at the expense of military 
aid—a policy that Congress disapproved. 

Mr. Harriman and his “wise men” 
also are expected to trim the Eisen- 
hower requirements, thereby postpon- 
ing his target dates by several months. 
That would reduce the pressure for an 
immediate arms step-up and _ relieve 
some of the current tension. 

Over the long run, chances are that 
the U.S. will be called upon to supply a 
still larger proportion of Europe’s arms, 
with Europe supplying the bulk of the 
man power. General Eisenhower al- 
ready has suggested that the U.S. ship 





IN THE FIELD, OR AT SHAPE HEADQUARTERS (CENTER) GENERAL EISENHOWER HAS PROBLEMS 
Overshadowing all military factors—economic crisis 


more of its current arms output to equip 
his European forces, which are expected 
to reach 20 divisions by next summer— 
six from America. 

The blunt truth is that much of Eu- 
rope’s arms production is uneconomic 
and expensive, and that the arms could 
be produced more efficiently and at 
less cost by the United States. To pro- 
duce jeeps, for example, France needs 
to import American coal at a cost that 
would make the jeeps seem to be gold- 
plated. 

The main point is that no solution for 
European defense has yet been found 
except to have the U.S. write bigger 
and bigger checks. 








—Dept. of Defense, Acme photos 
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Paper Supply Rises, but— 
There’s No Glut in Sight 


What's happened to the paper 
shortage? Suddenly a time of 
scarcity has turned into a time of 
plenty. 

There are supplies to meet the 
demand for almost all types. 
Production cutbacks are showing 
up in the industry. 

But the present surplus is de- 
ceptive. Newsprint demand _ is 
immense and growing. Meeting 
it will be a problem for 25 years. 


Many of the shortages that hit the 
U.S. after Korea show signs of easing, 
now and in the months ahead. 

Metals, of course, still are tight and 
will remain tight. But plastics, needed 
in cars, TV sets, home appliances, al- 
ready are becoming more plentiful. 
Woolen and cotton goods are more 
abundant. An actual oversupply of hides 
has sent prices skidding. And now the 
famine in paper, used in thousands of 
ways for civilian and military purposes 
—an aircraft carrier alone may_ take 
100 tons tor blueprints—appears to be 
letting up. 

A 48,000-ton deficit in newsprint for 
the nation last year has turned into an 
unexpected, if temporary, surplus this 
year. The surplus is likely to reach 87,- 
000 tons. Magazines are in an even more 
favorable position than newspapers, with 
little to tear in the way of a paper 
squeeze. 

The supply of still other kinds of paper, 
for wrapping, bags, towels, tissue or sta- 


‘tionery, in many instances is keeping 


step with demand. 

The pinch in paperboard, further- 
more, seems to be over, and paperboard 
is regarded as something of a bellwether 
for the industry. It accounts for about 
half the nation’s output of paper, an out- 
put figured at 27.5 million tons for 1951. 
It goes into cartons for all kinds of goods, 
from matches to mattresses. 

The shortage in paperboard has dis- 
appeared to such an extent that new or- 
ders, unfilled orders, output and the 
price of waste paper, which is the main 
raw material, all are going down. As a 
result, International Paper Co., largest 
in the country, has put one of its jute- 
board mills on a stand-by basis. Produc- 
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tion cutbacks of as much as 25 per cent 
have been put into effect by other firms. 

Even so, the demand for most types 
of paper still is immense, as measured 
by pre-Korean standards and by the way 
price levels hold up. And this demand is 
expected to remain heavy. 

The newsprint surplus, moreover, 
is deceptive. It isn’t all that it seems to 
be. As far as figures alone show, U.S. 





————., 


advertising have climbed since Wor 
War II, the rise could have been eve 
bigger. Many papers sacrificed growth jg 
order to stay within the limits of available 
newsprint. One paper has gone so far a 
to drop 30,000 subscribers and _ rejeg 


a million lines of advertising. 

Now, with Justice Department ap. 
proval, newspapers are trving jointly , 
new economy program. They are com. 
bining to reduce the waste in the de 
livery to newsstands of more papers thay 
can be sold. In Boston, the testing 
ground, Government experts predict the 
plan will save 7,000 tons of newsprint ; 
year. If it works there, the system ma 
be expanded to other cities and into the 
magazine field. 


-National Film Board 


STOCKS OF NEWSPRINT 
The surplus is deceptive 


newspapers had forecast a shortage of 
130,000 tons of newsprint for this year 
and, instead, are enjoying an improve- 
ment of nearly 135,000 tons over 1950. 
Two reasons for this improvement 
stand out. Newsprint production has in- 
creased a bit more than was expected, so 
that papers will have an estimated 6,- 
003,000 tons available for 1951. That is 
114,000 tons more than for 1950. At the 
same time newspapers are economizing 
and slashing consumption by 20,000 
tons, from more than 5,936,000 in 1950 
to an expected 5,916,000 this year. 
Actually, at any time that the news- 
papers can get all the newsprint they 
want and take the lid off circulation 
and advertising, the surplus will melt 
away and demand will jump far ahead 
of production. While circulation and 


Plans are afoot, too, to increase news 
print production in the U.S. and Cam 
ada. U.S. newspaper publishers believe 
they will need 7 million tons of news 
print by 1960, against 6 million now. 
But any great expansion in production 
is up against the handicaps of rising 
costs and increasing competition for tim 
ber from other wood-consuming indus 
tries and from other branches of the 
paper and pulp industry. 

For the immediate future and for the 
long run, what is in store, therefore, 
this: The present newsprint surplus 
an illusion. In the judgment of oe 
Government authority, newsprint is ! 
be critically short for 25 years. But tle 
supply of most paper and paper pr 
ucts is to be large enough to go aroun 
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EASY ON THE BACK. When it comes to shoveling snow, 


you’ll agree 


that this machine is a great improvement over the old hand shovel. 
Just as U-S‘S Cor-TEn Steel, of which it is made, is a great improve- 
ment, for many purposes, over ordinary steel. For Cor-TEN permits 
equipment like this to be built lighter, and yet to possess great 


strength and rugged resistance to abrasion and corrosion. 


Only STEEL 


can do so man 
jobs so well 


WHEN TIN ISN’T TIN. This young man’s baby food 
comes to him protected against contamination by air- 
ught “tin” cans. But those tin cans are really steel 
‘ans... about 97% steel, with a very thin coating of 
tn. And U.S. Steel makes thousands of tons of tin 
plate every year to be used in forming billions of cans 
‘0 safeguard food, oil, paint, and other items. 


UNITED STATES 


SIPHON WITH A STEEL THROAT. Extending around the north end of Soap Lake 
in the Grand Coulee area, this huge siphon, more than 22 feet in diameter, 
will carry irrigation water from an elevation of 1320 feet down into a 215-foot 
dip in the land’s profile, and up again to an elevation of 1301 feet. The siphon 
is steel-lined concrete pipe. The 3400 tons of steel plate used to fabricate the 
liner sections were supplied by U.S. Steel, while the outside traveler and form 
(inset), and the inside traveler and collapsible ribs, were especially fabricated 
by United States Steel for the casting of this large conduit. 


This trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 


MISSION OF MERCY. Here, a Naval medical FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 
officer is being hoisted aboard a helicopter to Steel costs less than every other metal in the 
bring quick medical aid to an injured sailor world. It is cheaper per pound than the cheap- 
on another ship. All-out defense requires vast est material from which clothing is made. It is 
quantities of steel. And U.S. Steel’s capacity, cheaper than the lumber that goes into your 
far larger now than ever before, is being still home. It is even cheaper than the pulp upon 
further expanded to help meet defense needs. which your daily newspaper is printed. 


9 T E E L A Lelping to Build a Drelter Abi ICA 


A 
WERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY © CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 


GUNNISON HOMES, INC. © NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY e OIL WELL SUPPLY 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY e UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY © TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY 
COMPANY @ UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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A political answer is being 
offered now to the question of 
why Truman proposed an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican. 

Democrats need the big cities, 
plus the South, to win in 1952. 
And Catholics may cast the de- 
cisive vote in key cities. 

That's how politicians see it 
—as a move to regain support 
that was slipping away on issues 
raised by Senator McCarthy. 

The solution to the mystery of why 
President Truman in the closing hours 
of Congress asked for confirmation of 
an Ambassador to the Vatican may be 
found in a simple mathematical fact. 
That fact underlies what has come to 
be the basic Democratic Party formu- 
la for winning presidential elections. 

For 20 vears, this winning formula has 
used the solidly Democratic South as a 
starting point. This, in every case except 
in 1948, has provided the party a firm 


CITY CATHOLICS+SOUTH=VICTORY? 


Political Importance of the Vatican Issue 


foundation of up to 127 electoral ‘votes 
going into the election. 

With this as a basis, Democrats then 
aimed their major effort at carrying 
enough big cities in States with large 
electoral votes to provide the remainder 
of the 266 electoral votes needed to 
capture the Presidency. 

Nine cities dominate nine States with 
a total of 222 electoral votes. In elec- 
tions, the nine States usually go the same 
way these cities go. If all of these States 
goDemocratic, they swingthe election, no 
matter what the rest of the Northern 
States may do. 

In big cities, the concentration of 
Catholics tends to make them the big- 
gest minority group. Politicians, cor- 
rectly or not, consider that the bulk of 
the Catholic vote is Democratic. Analy- 
ses of the voting in big cities with large 
Catholic populations have tended to 
lend some credence to this theory. 

The present scramble over charges of 
Communism in Government, helped 
along by the drive of Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, of Wisconsin, himself a Cath- 
olic, led many presidential advisers to 
believe that Mr. Truman had lost ground 
among Catholics. There was hope that 
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Basic Data: National Catholic Welfare Conference 
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the appointment of an envoy to the Vat. 
can would help regain this ground. 

If Mr. Truman in 1952 could make, 
clean sweep of the nine States in whic 
the nation’s biggest cities are a dominan 
factor, he would need to hold only Tex, 
and two other, medium-size States of 
the old Confederacy to beat down the 
Southern revolt. Or, if he won the big. 
city States and managed to hang on ty 
the 32 electoral votes he got in th 
Rocky Mountain States in 1948, }p 
would need only one Southern Stat 
such as North Carolina, Georgia or Texa 
to win. 

The basis of the Democratic calcuk. 
tion is a simple map showing the cep 
ters of Catholic population. 

In the nine non-Southern States wher 
big cities dominate the turn of 2% 
electoral votes, the over-all proportion 
of Catholics to the rest of the population 
is one of each four. Almost half of the 
nation’s population lies in these nine 
States. The other half lives in 39 States 
with 309 electoral votes. 

The nine States whose political tum 
usually is dictated by voting of big 
cities are New York, Illinois, Masv- 
chusetts, Michigan, Wisconsin, Penns! 
vania, Ohio, Missouri and California. 

In strategic areas of these States, the 
proportion of Catholics to the rest ¢ 
the population often runs higher thai 
the one-of-four average of the gener 
area. In Boston, the proportion is almot 
one of each two persons. In Chicago, it 
is two of each five. In Milwaukee, it i 
one of three. In New York, Detroit 
Philadelphia and Cleveland, the averag 
runs a little higher than one of four. Ant 
in St. Louis and Los Angeles, it drops t0 
about one in five. 
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For the rest of the country, about hil 
of the population is spread over 39 State 
in which 13 persons out of each 100 ar 
Catholic. Here, there are wide vat 
tions. One of every two persons 5 
Catholic in Rhode Island. The propo 
tion runs high in New England—one ¢ 
each three in New Hampshire and Cot 
necticut, one of each four in Maitt 
and Vermont. 

Through the Middle and Far We 
the proportion sinks to one in 5, or 6,4 
7, or 10, according to the State. 

Strangely enoughi, in view of the com 
bination that Mr. Truman is trying ' 
hold together, the proportion of Cath 
olics to the rest of the population fné 
its low point in the South. Virginia has 
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oe Catholic in each 30 persons; Florida, 
one in 40; Mississippi and Alabama, one 
in 45; Arkansas, one in more than 50; 
South Carolina, one in almost 60; Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, one in 100; North 
Carolina, one in 200. 

Louisiana, with its French and Span- 
ish heritage, is the biggest exception. Its 
prorortion runs to about one Catholic for 
each three persons. And Texas, with 
an influx of Mexican population, has 
about one Catholic in each six. 

Outside of these two Southern States, 
an angry tide of protest has run across 
the South against Mr. Truman’s decision 
to send an Ambassador to the Vatican. 
This is adding to the accumulation of 
stievances Southerners were charging 
against the Administration in shaping 
plans for a revolt against another term 
lor Mr. Truman in 1952. 
th 1928, four Southern States—Vir- 
guia, Florida, Texas and North Carolina 
~broke away from the Democratic 
Party in protest against the nomination 
of Alfred E. Smith, a Catholic, for 
President. 

An analysis of that election by Louis 
. Bean, a Government statistician, in 
his book “How to Predict Elections,” in- 
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*Figures for the cities are for the Catholic 
dioceses that include the metropolitan areas. 
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dicates that virtually every State was 
shaken out of its usual voting behavior 
by the religious tumult of that campaign. 

Democrats lost 11 per cent of their 
votes in Arkansas, 27 per cent in Florida, 
17 per cent in Georgia, 12 per cent in 
Mississippi, 17 per cent in North Caro- 
lina, 23 per cent in Oklahoma, 12 per 
cent in Tennessee, 33 per cent in Texas, 
20 per cent in Virginia. 

On the other side, in the nine big-city 
States with large centers of Catholic pop- 
ulation, the variations were less violent. 
The Democrats picked up 8 per cent in 
California, 7 per cent in Illinois, 15 per 
cent in Massachusetts, 4 per cent in 
Michigan, 9 per cent in New York, 5 per 
cent in Pennsylvania and 23 per cent in 
Wisconsin. In Missouri, they lost ground, 
and, in Ohio, the normal behavior of 
the voters was not affected. 

Massachusetts was the only one of 
the nine big-city States that Mr. Smith 
won. He also carried Rhode Island, 
which stands at the top of the list in the 
proportion of Catholic population to those 
of other faiths. But he lost his home State 
of New York, even though the Demo- 
crats won the Governorship with Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, an Episcopalian. 


Proportion of Catholics in 9 Big Cities 
That Swing Elections* 
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It was not until after the depression 
of the 1930s had swept Mr. Roosevelt 
into power that the Democrats fitted to- 
gether their big-city and Southern coali- 
tion. It has worked well ever since. 

On the basis of Mr. Bean’s study of the 
1928 election, the nomination of Mr. 
Smith sent more Democrats out of the 
party in States that were predominantly 
of other faiths than it won in States with 
large numbers of Catholic voters. Mr. 
Smith wound up with the fewest elec- 
toral votes any Democratic candidate has 
gotten in this century. 

Mr. Truman won six of the nine big- 
city States in 1948, with a total of 121 
electoral votes. He captured California, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. But he lost New York, 
Michigan and Pennsylvania, with a total 
of 101 votes. 

Many Democrats are not sure that the 
President gained ground in any of the 
big-city States by his naming of an Am- 
bassador to the Vatican. They fear he 
will lose more support than he will gain 
from that appointment. It irritated Prot- 
estants. And many Catholics did not like 
to see the religious issue injected into 
politics. 
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with HIRAM BINGHAM 


Chairman, Loyalty Review Board 


CATCHING THE DISLOYAL 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What check is there on the 
work of the 200 boards in Government agencies 
that test federal employes for loyalty? 

If a field investigation of a person by the FBI 
has been found desirable but a board calls him 
O.K., does that end the case? What results have 
the loyalty hearings shown? 

To discuss such questions the editors of U.S. 
News & World Report invited to their conference 
rooms Hiram Bingham, Chairman of the Loyalty 
Review Board, which has the final say on the loy- 
alty of individuals in Government service. 
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HIRAM BINGHAM, son and grandson of mission- 
aries, was born in Honolulu 76 years ago. He 
taught history, explored in South America, helped 
develop the Army’s World War I air service 
and wrote several books before he was elected 
Lieutenant Governor of Connecticut in 1922. 
Mr. Bingham was Republican Senator from 
Connecticut for eight years prior to 1933. Busi- 
ness activities and biographical and historical 
writing followed. Early this year President Tru- 
man named Mr. Bingham Chairman of the Loyal- | 
ty Review Board of the Civil Service Commission. 














Q As chairman of the Loyalty Review Board, Mr. 
Bingham, your work is to review the work of the 100 
or more loyalty boards—is that right? 

A Our first job is to lay down rules and regulations 
so as to make the whole procedure of the loyalty pro- 
gram uniform. The department and agency boards 
had been doing different things, so we were instructed 
by the President to lay down the rules and regulations 
for the entire program. Also, we are the highest board 
of appeal for any persons adjudged ineligible by lower 
boards, and by the heads of the different departments 
and agencies. 

Also, we review under what’s known as “post audit” 
cases that are cleared by the lower boards after full 
field investigation. 

Q Your Board doesn’t have any investigating ma- 
chinery itself? 

A No. The FBI is the sole investigating agency un- 
der the loyalty program. Loyalty boards don’t investi- 
gate; they weigh the reports received from the FBI, 
hold hearings as necessary and decide loyalty cases. 

Q You have two main considerations, loyalty and 
security? 

A No, we have nothing to do with security. 

Q What is the difference between the two as you 
see 1t? 

A Security is much broader than loyalty. 

Q Do you have the feeling that somebody is trying 
to infiltrate into the Government? 

A We know that they have infiltrated. We know 
through the Amerasia case that confidential Govern- 
ment documents were given away. We know that that 
is the way in which the Communists operate. They try 
to infiltrate and learn what’s going on and make 
trouble. 





Q Do they try to get into any particular depart- 
ment? 

A Most of our cases now are in connection with the 
national-defense activities of various agencies, includ- 
ing activities at field installations. Of course, here in 
Washington the cases that come up are people trying 
to get in the headquarters offices of Government 
agencies. 

Q Are charges ever placed against an individual 
without an FBI investigation? 

A No. The only cases that come to us are cases that 
the FBI has found it necessary to investigate. They 
make no charges. 

Q What about all this that you hear about some 
employe being accused of not having any information 
given to him as to where the charges arise from? 

A Those cases, so far as I have been able to discover, 
are mostly in the security field, where you don’t have 
to give specific charges, where under the law the head 
of any one of the 10 departments and agencies men- 
tioned, and any others the President may put in, may 
be told by his security officer—they all have security 
officers—that he is a “‘security risk.” The head of the 
agency may suspend him. 

I have known of cases where a man got a letter tell- 
ing him that he had been suspended and the reason 
that he had been suspended was too confidential to 
tell him. There is something wrong about that, but 
that has nothing to do with loyalty. 

Q Is he eligible for another Government job? 

A No, under the law he is not. 

Q Then do you take over his case? 

A No, we have nothing to do with security. 

Q If you find that a man was a member of the 
Communist Party at one time, say, 10 years ago, 
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REPORT 





Tricks of Communists ... What Raises Doubts of Loyalty 


- « « 1,800 Who Quit During Investigation ... Role of FBI 


does that mean that he is ineligible under your 
rulings? 

A If he was a member 10 years ago and has had 
nothing to do with it since, he probably would be 
cleared. During the first three years of the loyalty 
program, the standard for ineligibility was that we 
must find reasonable grounds to believe that the indi- 
vidual is disloyal. 

Q At present? 

A Yes, that was the way in which most lawyers in- 
terpreted it. You can imagine a case where a man had 
been a member of a Communist organization from, let 
us say, 1940 to 1945. In 1946 the Communist Party 
started calling in all membership cards. There may be 
no evidence whatever of his being active since then. 
However, when he applies for a job, let us say, in the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard and the record shows that he 
was a Communist for five years back in the early ’40s 
and that he hasn’t been a Communist so far as any- 
body knows in the last three or four years, under the 
old standards the chances are that the lower board and 
the agency head would have declared him ineligible. 
Then he would appeal the case to the Loyalty Review 
Board, and it would be my duty to appoint a panel of 
three from the 24 members of the Board who would 
look at all the papers, hold a hearing and listen to the 
case. They might decide, as sometimes they did, that 
they find no reasonable grounds to believe that the 
person was “presently” disloyal. 


Tighter Loyalty Standards 

It was the discovery of cases of that kind which I 
made when I became Chairman on the 3d of January, 
1951, where some.of the lawyers on our Board—and 
we have a number of very distinguished lawyers— 
felt that since there was no evidence of disloyalty for 
three or four years they ought to hold him eligible 
because there was nothing to make them believe that 
he is “presently” disloyal. There was no question that 
they might have had a reasonable doubt of his loyal- 
ty and under such a standard they could have de- 
clared him ineligible. 

Cases of this kind led me to ask the Loyalty Review 
Board to request the President to change the standard 
and make it “reasonable doubt of loyalty.” Now, if a 
person had been a Communist for five years and 
hadn’t done anything for the last three or four years— 
you know that the Communists have told him not to 
carry a membership card; you can’t find positive 
proof—you can still have reasonable doubt of his 
loyalty. 

Take the hypothetical case where a man has mar- 
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ried a Communist and has a job with the Government. 
He himself has not taken any part, except for going 
to some meetings with her and having a subscription 
to a Communist paper at home. Under security stand- 
ards, he might very well be regarded as a risk because 
his wife could find out what he is doing. 

You remember the case of that man who stole the 
secret of the atom bomb from Los Alamos, and who 
was allowed by the Army to leave Los Alamos for 
week ends to visit his wife in Santa Fe or Albuquer- 
que. His wife got all the dope and passed it on to 
Russian agents. 

We in the loyalty program are in the difficult posi- 
tion at the present time of not having anything to do 
with a security risk; our job is to find out whether 
there is a reasonable doubt about the loyalty of the 
individual to the United States Government. 


Separating the Security Cases 

Q Why isn’t your Board empowered to consider 
the security risk? 

A The President, in the last paragraph of Execu- 
tive Order 9835, says, ““You will have nothing to do 
with security cases.” 

Q But why is that? 

A It may be because the Acts of Congress relating 
to security matters gave the authority to dismiss for 
security reasons to only a few departments and agen- 
cies, whereas the order establishing the Loyalty Re- 
view Board is more comprehensive. 

Q Wouldn't it be better if just one board did it? 

A It would be much better, in my opinion. There 
are a number of times when our panel is in doubt 
about a person but cannot say that there is a reason- 
able doubt. 

Incidentally, if you look in the dictionary for the 
terms “loyal” and “disloyal,” you will find that one 
is not just the opposite of the other. A loyal subject is 
one who is more than a faithful subject. He is a loyal 
friend who will go to bat for you. A loyal citizen, un- 
der the modern meaning of loyal, will do more than 
is required for his country. He’ll put his country first 
rather than himself. Now, disloyal means something 
infamous, perfidious, treacherous. 

Under the old standards—“on all the evidence, rea- 
sonable grounds exist to believe a person is disloyal” 
—I have had to sign a paper stating that the Loyalty 
Review Board has found reasonable grounds to believe 
a person is disloyal! I have hated to do that, because 
to brand a person with disloyalty is a very serious 
thing. I don’t mind saying that we find reasonable 


(Continued on page 24) 

















doubt of loyalty. So I am much happier under the 
new standard. 

Q Do you think that the present standards ought 
to be changed in any way? Could they be improved? 

A The right standard for eligiblity is that which 
was put into effect at the beginning of World War II, 
in 1942. It is the standard we are now working under. 
The President and the Civil Service Commission said 
that no one could be employed by the Government 
concerning whose loyalty there was reasonable doubt. 

Q A lot of people got into the Government, then, 
under that change in standard? 

A There were some people declared eligible prior to 
the recent change in the standard that may not be de- 
clared eligible today. Such cases are being reviewed. 

Q Do you think that there ought to be any changes 
in the standard of loyalty? 

A No, I don’t think so. 


R 


e 


Communist Agents Under Cover 

Q If the Communists had an important agent 
whom they wanted to get into the Government, would 
they permit him to clutter up his background with 
memberships in various organizations? 

A At one of the New York Herald-Tribune Forum 
sessions the other day, Mr. Philbrick, who was one of 
the principal witnesses at the trial of the 11 Commu- 
nists, who had served in Boston for nine years as un- 
dercover agent for the FBI and was one of the most 
successful undercover men that the FBI has ever had, 
told of how, after he had been a Communist for five 
or six years, he was told to destroy all evidence and 
was no longer supposed to be a Communist and was 
told not to associate with his former party comrades. 
There is no doubt that the very topflight Communists 
are so very well protected that it is difficult to pin 
anything on them. 

Q So that membership in an organization doesn’t 
mean anything? 

A It is an opening wedge, and the FBI makes a 
comprehensive investigation. 

Q Couldn’t people infiltrate into a place like the 
State Department as Communists and not be known 
as Communists? 

A Yes, or any other agency. There’s the famous case 
of Alger Hiss. He got very far. 

Q Did his case ever come before any loyalty review 
board? 

A No. 

Q Did it ever come before any departmental board? 

A No. He left Government service before the loyal- 
ty program went into operation. 

Q From what is known of the Hiss case, would he 
have been made ineligible from any evidence on him, 
or would he have *2n passed except for the disclo- 
sures that came later? 

A That I don’t know. 


... “it is difficult to pin anything on topflight Communists’ 





Q There is no open evidence that he was a member 
of the Communist Party? 

A I don’t know. I have been told that it was re- 
ported to certain Government officials that he was a 
Russian agent, and it was not believed. 

Q Was he checked for loyalty? Did the FBI check 
him? 

A This happened before the loyalty program was 
set up. 

Q But everybody was checked during the war, even 
though they had been in the Government before—I 
suppose some of that mass checking was pretty rou- 
tine? 

A The first time that the Civil Service Commission 
was authorized to do anything resembling a character 
investigation from the loyalty angle was as a result of 
the Hatch Act passed by Congress in 1939. Then, in 
1942, after we had gotten into the war, the President 
decided to give the Commission the right to refuse em- 
ployment to applicants when investigation showed 
that there was a reasonable doubt of their loyalty. The 
Commission, however, could investigate only a small 
percentage of persons entering the service. While the 
Commission adjudicated these cases, it did not have 
jurisdiction over persons already employed. The var- 
ious departments and agencies handled loyalty mat- 
ters involving their own employes, each in its own 
way. There was lack of uniformity. That was one rea- 
son why in 1946 the Congress asked the President to 
set up a committee to advise him on a review program, 
and the committee reported in the early part of ’47. 
In March, 1947, the President issued Executive Order 
9835 to make the loyalty program uniform and more 
effective. 


FBI's Investigating Job 

Q Does the FBI investigate the activities of these 
persons in the Government outside of their offices, or 
do they investigate where they are active at their jobs? 

A My understanding is that they don’t go directly 
to the person. 

Q I mean, do they have any investigation of what 
the person does in a Government office? 

A Oh, yes, the FBI does investigate wherever it is 
necessary. Practically all Government employes have 
been screened. That was virtually completed last year. 
Under Executive Order 9835 the President has said 
that the head of each department and agency in the 
executive branch of the Government is personally re- 
sponsible for an effective program to make sure that 
disloyal employes are not retained in employment in 
his department or agency. He is responsible for 
prescribing and supervising the loyalty-determina- 
tion procedures of his department or agency in 
accordance with the provisions of the executive orders 
and the rules and regulations of the Loyalty Review 
Board. 
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Q They have what they call ‘“‘security officers” ina 
department, for example. Do their reports go to a loy- 
alty board? 

A No, that’s security. But in most departments it is 
the same board. In . .¢ State Department the board is 
called the loyalty and security board. The Commerce 
Department is the only one that separates them, and 
has a loyalty board and a security board. 

Q Such a double board, then, might know from se- 
curity channels damaging facts that could be used in 
judgment on the loyalty question? 

A Yes. 

Q Does anybody keep any check on the disloyal 
former employes, what becomes of them afterwards, 
where they go to get jobs, whether they drift back in- 
to these Communist-front organizations? 

A No. 


Barriers Against ‘Disloyal’ 

Q How do they make a living? 

A Having chosen to act in a manner which led the 
Loyalty Review Board to find a reasonable doubt as 
to their loyalty, they have put themselves in a very 
bad position to get a job requiring loyalty. For in- 
stance, they couldn’t get a job in one of the plants that 
make Government defense material. It’s just too bad 
when a man does something of that kind. It’s too bad 
when a man who happens to be a bank teller finally, 
under pressure from his family, helps himself to the 
till. He has put himself outside of the pale of high- 
grade citizens. 

Q When they are dismissed from the Government, 
they are dismissed because they are assumed to be 
dangerous, or disloyal, and then they go somewhere 
else to Set a job where they might continue their dis- 
loyalty? 

A They have to try to get a job. We never publish 
the names. We give no publicity to any of our activ- 
ities. If there’s any publicity, it is all given by the 
man himself or his counsel. 

Q It has been charged, or implied, that some of the 
loyalty boards are unwilling to believe what the FBI 
considers to be pretty conclusive evidence. Do you be- 
lieve that the boards pass up such cases? 

A The FBI never reports an analysis. It is their 
duty to investigate and give you the result of all the 
investigation they were able to make. 

Q It simply provides a complete file on a man? 

A Yes. 

Q It’s the duty of the board to determine whether 
that evidence is worthy or not, isn’t it? 

A Yes. The FBI furnishes us with a report of a full 
field investigation. 

Q Well, to put it more directly, do you think 
that the department loyalty boards have done a 
800d job? 

A Yes. They do a very faithful job, by and large. 
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Q If a Government employe within the last six 
months knew that he was being checked on by the 
FBI, that his family and home town were being inter- 
rogated, could he infer that he was under suspicion? 

A I should think that he might draw that inference. 
Perhaps that’s one reason why 1,800 of the 16,000 re- 
signed before the investigation was completed. 

Q It wouldn't be checked on to that extent unless 
there was some degree of suspicion? I’m thinking of 
someone who has been in the Government a few 
years— 

A Of course, everyone was asked to reply to ques- 
tions, which were drawn up in consultation with the 
FBI, when the President first put the loyalty program 
into effect. Everyone was subject to investigation then. 

Q Do you think it’s possible that some of these 1,800 
quit because they felt that they wouldn’t have any 
chance for a fair hearing? 

A Undoubtedly they quit for various reasons. I 
hope that nobody quit because they wouldn’t get a 
fair hearing. 

Q But at a time when accusations are made rather 
freely in high places, sometimes a man can be smeared 
and never get rid of it? 

A Unfortunately, that’s true. I don’t know what we 
can do to prevent it. 

We have reversed many of the cases that have come 
to us from the lower boards. 

Q What kind of reversals do you mean—where 
they have been convicted by the lower board? 

A Where the lower board has ruled that they are 
ineligible. 


Who Can Appeal 


Q You get an appeal only when they are found 
guilty by a lower board, don’t you? Can the depart- 
ment appeal it to you if the lower board clears a man 
and the department head thinks he is guilty? 

A No. In all cases where there are field investiga- 
tions, and there has been a hearing below, and it is 
passed favorably, it comes up to us on “post audit.” 
We have a section which is known as the inspection 
section. Three or four of our examiners inspect all 
cases that are passed by the lower boards as eligible. 

Q Do those cases that you have reversed fall into 
any particular category, any particular reason, or any 
particular situation? 

A I couldn’t say that there is any general reason. I 
think, after reading a great many of the cases that 
have come to us, my impression is that sometimes a 
lower board is, perhaps, unduly influenced by the per- 
sonality of the individual. Most of the cases now are 
applicants. If the applicant appears to be uncertain 
in his answers and, perhaps, doesn’t do himself jus- 
tice, the members of a lower board may go too far in 
giving the Government the benefit of the doubt. 


(Continued on page 26) 
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I have read cases from lower boards that the Loy- 
alty Review Board reversed because the lower board 
was inclined to spill over into the field of security. Our 
panels try to be very strict and stay in the field of 
loyalty. 

Q That’s a strange and hard distinction to make, 
isn’t it? 

A Yes, it’s a difficult distinction. 

Q There are cases, aren’t there, which could be a 
security risk without having anything to do with dis- 
loyalty, like persons who talk too much when they’re 
drunk and various other categories? You can be ruled 
out as a security risk and it has nothing to do with 
loyalty? 

A Certainly. 


Problem of Unfairness 

Q But can’t there be some way for all the problems 
to be dealt with centrally? 

A The only criticism that I have to make of the 
program as it is at present is that the individual has 
no right of appeal from a decision on security outside 
the agency. If the security officer makes up his mind 
that this person is a bad risk, that person can be heard 
by the agency, but—perhaps you remember in the 
middle of July the President decided that this ques- 
tion needed investigation by the National Security 
Council. He is the Chairman of it himself. About the 
middle of July he wrote a letter to the executive secre- 
tary of the National Security Council, asking the 
Council to investigate the question of security and the 
charges of unfairness, and to make recommendations 
to see if anything should be done about it. 

Q You said that some of the lower boards have re- 
solved a doubt in favor of the Government. Does that 
mean that the Review Board would resolve doubts in 
favor of the individual rather than in favor of the 
Government? 

A No. The business of the Review Board is to try to 
do right by the Government and the individual. The 
President, in establishing the loyalty-review program, 
said that it was of vital importance that persons com- 
ing into the Government be of unswerving loyalty. He 
also said that it was very important that individuals 
in the Government service should not be thrown out 
for trivial reasons, reasons of prejudice and imaginary 
doubts. You can have a doubt about any person. When 
we put the new standard into effect with regard to 
reasonable doubt, we stressed the point that, under 
the courts’ interpretation, reasonable doubt means 
doubt based on reason. 

Now, sometimes the lower boards go overboard in 
being too strict. The Loyalty Review Board is com- 
posed of seasoned veterans who have supposedly had 
lots of experience and who try to maintain a position 
of absolute fairness, to protect the individual against 
any unfairness and, at the same time, to protect the 
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Government against having to take any individual 
concerning whom there is reasonable doubt. 

Q Have you reversed any cases that were cleared? 

A In “post audit,” yes. 

Q -From the State Department? 

A That I can’t answer. 

Q Well, there haven’t been any “post audit’’ cases 
from the State Department? 

A Oh, yes, all those that were field checked. There 
are cases that come up from the State Department for 
“post audit.” Philip Jessup’s case is an example. 

Q But you haven't had any “post audit” reversals 
on the State Department to date? 

A That I can’t answer. 

Q How many cases have you reversed? 

A That I can’t answer. 

Q You are not permitied to answer, or you don’t 
remember? 

A I’m just not supposed to answer that question. 

Q That refers to the number of cases that have been 
reversed on “post audit’’? 

A Yes. I can give you a general impression. We 
have had about 25 “post audit’ cases that were 
ordered for hearings. 

Q On “post audit’’? 

A Yes. Of those, seven or eight resigned rather than 
face the panel examination. 

Q That is, your panel now? 

A Yes. 

Q They’ve never been before your panel? 

A No. I think about 5 cases have been definitely 
decided unfavorably in “post audit,” and about 12 have 
been finally cleared on the hearing in “post audit,” and 
about 8 resigned rather than face the review on the 
merits of the case. 

Q In view of the very small number there and the 
rather large proportion reversed on the other side, 
that is, the 150, or so, ruled ineligible that you re- 
versed—you reversed half of them, did you not? 

A Yes. I think we’ve decided about 300 appeals 
from the entire Government, and about half of them 
were cleared by us. 


Errors in Lower Boards 

Q In view of the very small number of reversals on 
favorable cases and the very large proportion of re- 
versals on unfavorable cases, would you say that that 
indicates that the lower boards, when they do err, ett 
on the side of the Government’s security? Assuming 
you have caught them in error, you’ve caught half the 
cases of error favoring the Government? 

A Yes. We have “post audited” over 9,000 cases, 
and “post audit” means that the lower board found the 
person to be eligible. The examiner’s first duty is to see 
whether the lower board followed the procedure cor- 
rectly in issuing the interrogatory, in taking testimony 
under oath, and so forth. If the case has been properly 
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handled, the examiner clears the case right away with- 
out referring it to a panel. 

Q In other words, when the report of the lower 
board doesn’t prove anything? 

A That’s right. When I say “‘properly handled,” let 
me give you an imaginary case that would cause the 
examiner to ask for a panel to study it. Let us say that 
anew appointee has married a Communist. He is not 
a Communist. She is the stronger character of the two. 
He has belonged to one or two of the mild organiza- 
tions, and taken no active part in them, and he is 
investigated, and a loyalty board sends him an inter- 
rogatory. The answer to his interrogatory was dictated 
by his wife, and he swore to it. When he is before the 


lower board and a question is asked, he says, ““What- 


did I say on the affidavit. I’ll say that now.” 

When our examiner reads that answer and finds 
that the lower board was willing to accept such a reply 
and had accepted the applicant as eligible, he notes 
that that is not a proper procedure and he submits it 
to a panel of the Loyalty Review Board. The panel 
would then probably remand the case to the lower 
board for a rehearing. 

Sometimes the lower board passes a man but doesn’t 
seem to have given attention to certain things in the 
FBI report that should have been brought out in the 
hearing. The examiner spots that and refers it to a 
panel for action. But in the great majority of cases, 
99 per cent of the cases, the procedure is correct, and 
we don’t question them. 


Methods of the Reviews 

Q How many cases has this Loyalty Review Board 
had to consider from the beginning? 

A To carry out the President’s order, the FBI was 
ordered to investigate all Government employes and 
all applicants. Up to date more thar 3 million persons 
have been screened. About 16,000 full field investiga- 
tions have been made. When they find somebody 
whose record calls for a field investigation, they make 
a field investigation, and as soon as it is completed, 
they do not pass upon it, but send it to one of the 200 
junior boards. The Navy Department and the Air 
Force each have many loyalty boards in the field in ad- 
dition to a central board; the Department of the Army 
has 14 lower boards. The Commerce Department has 
one large board which meets in several panels, and the 
State Department has a similar arrangement. 

very executive agency must have at least one 
board. In addition, the Civil Service Commission has 
14 regional loyalty boards for cases of persons seek- 
ing appointment in the competitive Civil Service. 

So there are some 200 lower boards altogether. All 
these loyalty boards look into the records. 

In about half of the cases the investigation dis- 
Proves the derogatory information upon which the 
investigation was initiated. The board does nothing 
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.-- ‘An oath means nothing to the Communists’ 


more about it; the person is found eligible for em- 
ployment with the Government. 

It’s the board’s privilege to decide whether to rate 
the applicant eligible or to proceed further. Now of 
the 16,000 cases in which the FBI conducted full field 
investigations, almost half—over 7,200—were held by 
lower boards to be worthy of further scrutiny. That is 
to say, the loyalty board concerned decided to send 
the individual an interrogatory or a letter of charges, 
charging him with having belonged to this or that or- 
ganization on the Attorney General’s list, with having 
associated with Communists, with having solicited 
subscriptions to the Daily Worker, etc. 

The individual involved is given at least 10 days and 
usually about two weeks to answer such questions. 
The answers must be under oath and the affidavit 
must be sent in to the board. The individual under 
charges may request a hearing, or the board may de- 
cide that a hearing is necessary; some 2,500 cases have 
required hearings by the lower board. Or, a board may 
decide that an individual’s written answers to charges 
are perfectly satisfactory and let it go at that. 

Incidentally, 1,800 of the 16,000 individuals whose 
cases went to loyalty boards decided before they got 
through answering the questionnaire, or before going 
through a hearing, or at some point prior to a decision, 
that they would rather work elsewhere—perhaps they 
didn’t care for any more inquiry into their activities— 
and so they just dropped out of the federal service. 

Also, one of the interesting things is that not nearly 
so many applicants today are found to be requiring 
field investigations as when the program started. In 
other words, if you know that you are active in some 
of these organizations you may decide not to apply 
for a Government position. 


Great Majority Were Cleared 

Of the 2,439 loyalty cases that the lower boards 
have held hearings on, the great majority have been 
cleared. Of these individuals, 542 were found to be in- 
eligible. Quite a number dropped out at once; about 
two thirds of those found ineligible by lower boards 
appealed. 

As a result of appeals to agency heads and to the 
Loyalty Review Board, some 204 of the 542 were 
cleared and restored to duty or permitted to enter the 
Government service. These figures were taken from a 
recent recapitulation. 

Q Have you any idea from an examination of these 
cases whether these people are directly connected 
with foreign governments, or whether they are sym- 
pathizers with foreign governments? 

A They never admit it. Of course, in the usual case 
they deny everything. One of the things you have to 
do at these hearings is to try to see if they are lying or 
not. An oath means nothing to the Communists. At 
the hearings we try to find out the truth. 
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SUEZ: WHERE TENSION GROWS 


60,000 British Troops Facing Egyptians 


As Britain’s troubles in Egypt 
mount, here is a report on the 
place that causes most of the 
worry—Suez. 

Close-up of the Canal area 
shows a strange land. It's desert 
on the east, a mixture of England 
and Egypt on the west. 

Egypt controls the drinking 
water. Britain controls the trade 
routes. A move to block either can 
touch things off. 

CAIRO 


Britain’s newest trouble area, the 
Suez Canal, is neither British nor 
Egyptian. It’s a 974-mile ditch dug by 
French engineers and owned and op- 
erated by French businessmen. It cuts 
through a strange, flat country that is 
alternately British and Egyptian in 
character. 

East of the Canal there is nothing 
much at all (see map). On that side is 
little but the barren desert of the Sinai 
Peninsula—a_ hot, waterless expanse 
of sand where practically nobody lives. 
It needs only water to support a sizable 
povulation and there is a long-range 
program to settle 50,000 Arab refugees 
in the area. But they aren’t there yet. 
Right now it is wasteland. 

West of the Canal things are differ- 
ent. The land is thickly settled, mainly 
by Egyptians plus some 60,000 British 
troops. At the northern mouth of the 
Canal there is a long causeway from 
Port Said across Lake Manzala, with 
room only for a railroad, a highway two 
trucks wide and pipe lines that carry 
fresh water to Port Said. At the Mediter- 
ranean tip of the causeway are broad 
salt flats that provide one of Egypt’s 
minor exports. 

From Port Said to Suez, along the 
western bank of the Canal, a traveler is 
never quite sure what to call the neigh- 
borhood. One minute you're driving 
through a typical Egyptian community. 
The next youre in a British military area 
—bigger, neater, cleaner than _ the 
Egyptian town, and definitely Western. 
The road signs are in English, speed 
limits are fixed in kilometers. Thorough- 
fares are known by such English names 
as “Kingsroad” and “Knightsbridge.” 
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All traffic in the Canal area drives , 
the right, which is Egyptian law. By 
on the side roads of British camps yo 
frequently see cars edging to the left s 
someone from behind can pass on the 
right—the English way. British drive, 
have difficulty adjusting themselves ; 
driving on the right. Head-on collision: 
between British and Egyptian vehicle 
are not rare. 

Water from the Nile is diverted jus 
south of Cairo across Eastern Egypt t 
the Canal region, which depends on th, 
Nile for its fresh-water supply. The Brit 
ish put the water through purifyin; 
plants before drinking it. The Egyptians 
drink it straight from the river. 

The Canal, of course, is salt. It utilize 
two large salt-water lakes as part of the 
passageway from the Mediterranean t 
the Red Sea. Great Bitter Lake, mor 
than 7 miles wide, is used as a way sti- 
tion where ships bound for the Medite. 
ranean wait while ships bound for th 
Red Sea pass through. Egyptian craft 
in either direction at all times, taking : 
chance that they'll meet no ship tle 
cannot squeeze past in the Canal’s 4. 
foot narrows. 

Suez Canal Co. offices dot the westen 
bank at a dozen points. They are direc: 
ed for the most part by Frenchmen ant 
staffed with Egyptian employes. Cox: 
pany launches, not British gunboats 
patrol the Canal. 

The British military installations « 
Suez are not fortified. There is no sv 
tem of trenches and redoubts. But thi 
British control the main road along th 
west bank. And British camps go as iit 
from the Canal as 40 miles west on thi 
main highway from Cairo to Ismailii 
midway of the Canal. 

Some 10,000 of Egypt’s troops, the 
best seventh of the whole Egyptil 
Army, are stationed on the eastern sit 
of Suez. They'll get supplies—even We 
ter, food and fuel—only so long as tt 
British choose to let such traffic pa 
through the Suez area. British comman¢ 
ers are sure to halt any Egyptian * 
tempt to build up this force to the pot! 
where it can menace their flank. 

What Britain has established in Sue 
is a British military organism within # 
expanse of Egyptian-ruled desert. It § 
this strange area-now British, m0 
Egyptian along a Canal that is supt 
vised by the French—that has becom 
the latest danger zone for Westem 
fenses in the Middle East. 
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Industrial Partner To A Free World 


Before World War IT, not a single pound of chemical 
fiber was produced in Mexico. Today Mexico is one 
of the large producers of man-made fibers with pro- 
duction now exceeding 33 million pounds per year. 

This story of industrial progress began less than 
five years ago with the building of two plants in 
Mexico to produce acetate and rayon yarns and 
fibers. These plants were financed with Mexican 
and Celanese capital and are manned almost entirely 
by Celanese-trained Mexican personnel, utilizing 
Celanese-produced basic materials. 

Nearly 300 weaving, dyeing, and finishing mills 
are now manufacturing the output of these plants 
into fabrics which are, in turn, going into a new and 
growing domestic garment industry. Thus, the as- 
surance of first grade yarn supplies has provided the 
impetus for a whole new Mexican industry. 

Here is a striking example of how export markets 
are served by Celanese Corporation of America. In 


FIBERS ° TEXTILES ° 





PLASTICS e CHEMICALS ° 


other countries, too, the same program is at work. 
By contributing production and technical background 
and basic organization, Celanese helps these coun- 
tries serve themselves and at the same time increases 
the Corporation’s total volume of business. 
Establishment of healthy industry through the 
development of latent technical skills is serving to 
raise the standard of living and strengthen the econ- 
omy and governments of free peoples allover the world. 


Celanese 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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The CAPEHART “Cortland? Corner Cabinet with 20-inch picture and 
convenient utility drawer, 










N 4 
brings you the Incomparable 


INA NEW CORNER CABINET 








Th electronic entertainment the name “Capehart” stands above all. 
It means television as it should be. The unique Crystal-Clear 
picture combined with the famed Capehart Symphonic-Tone System provides 
incomparable performance. Capehart mastercrafted cabinetry 
sets the standards for all. Yet the Capehart is priced modestly 


.-. priced so that more may enjoy the finest. 





_ Be INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION, New York 
The CAPEHART Portable Radio. New- 


est addition to the Capehart family For full information on Capehart, see your Capehart dealer 
of fine instruments. or write to Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


LONDON....TEHERAN....BUENOS AIRES....MANILA.... 








>> Dollar aid is only one of the things Winston Churchill wants from the U.S., 
and it isn't the main thing. Main thing is to get the U.S.-British partnership 
back in working order, the way it was when Churchill and Roosevelt ran it. 

This is the reason Churchill is announcing, in November, his plan to visit 
President Truman in Washington in January. Churchill made this announcement one 
of his first official acts. Time lapse between November and January gives 
plenty of opportunity for preparations, and for public Sentiment to build up. 





>> In London it's known that Churchill thought Attlee made a serious mistake 
in waiting five years--from 1945 to 1950--before flying to Washington. 

Churchill within 24 hours after Pearl Harbor resolved to visit Roosevelt 
in Washington. Thereafter, the two met a dozen times during the war, either in 
Washington or in Quebec, Casablanca, Teheran, Yalta or Hyde Park. 

Between meetings, Churchill and Roosevelt exchanged a steady flow of memos, 
war plans, foreign-policy arguments, transatlantic calls. High-level messengers 
like Harry Hopkins kept the relationship close. Partnership was in high gear. 

As a result for four years the U.S. and Britain had probably the closest 








working relationship any two sovereign powers ever had. North Africa and Nor- 
mandy invasions were jointly planned from start to finish. So was conquest of 
Italy. So was aid to Tito. Handling Stalin was always a joint maneuver. Ques- 
tions of finance, of new weapons like the A-bomb were partnership considerations. 


>> Churchill thinks it's time the U.S. and Britain got back to this wartime 

relatianship. Britain's crisis is just one reason. U.S.-British differences 

on China, Iran, trade with Russia, on handling Stalin are additional reasons. 
War, it seems to Churchill, is less likely if U.S.-British partnership is 

in good working order. France, Italy are weak allies. West Germany is still an 

uncertain one. If Atlantic Pact bogs down, Churchill figures a U.S.-British 

partnership as an ace in the hole.....for Britain and U.S. both, in his view. 

















What Churchill wants is military and economic partnership as close as the 





wartime one, and much fuller agreement than now obtains on foreign policy. 
Churchill hints, in addition, at something more--perhaps some sort of merger 
of Britain and the U.S. Churchill's close friend and wartime ambassador to the 





U.S., Lord Halifax, has been talking of an "indissoluble" partnership. 
Churchill is taking the first steps. Churchill's big obstacle, of course, 
is U.S. reluctance to go as far in a "cold war" as it does in a shooting war. 





>> Churchill may be unable to denationclize Britain's steel industry despite 
his campaign pledge. New catch is that British investors now tend to look on 
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privately owned steel firms as a risky investment. Risk stems from the threat 
of the Labor Party to nationalize steel all over again, if and when it gets back 
into power. Labor's big popular vote makes this threat a sizable one. 

Investors hold the key to denationalization. If they won't put up money to 
buy back the Government shares in nationalized steel, valued at the time of pur- 
chase at 744 million dollars, then the Government will have to hold them. 

Repealing nationalization law doesn't automatically put British steel back 
into private ownership. Somebody has then to put up the private capital. But, 
if steel is to be nationalized all over again within a few years, and probably 
at lower rates of compensation, investors naturally will tend to hold back. 





>> In Teheran, it looks as if British policy, not U.S. policy, is getting the 
upper hand. British idea all along has been to let Premier Mossadegh fumble his 
way out of office, then make a deal with a more reasonable successor. 

Odds are increasing that Mossadegh's Government will collapse. His trip to 
Washington got him no big loans, no easy way out of the oil deadlock for Iran. 

Washington officials found Mossadegh hard to do business with. His idea of 
an oil deal, it now turns out, is as unacceptable to U.S. as to Britain. Mossa- 
degh wants above-market prices for Iran's crude oil. This means turmoil in world 
oil market, trouble for U.S. and U.S. oil firms in the Middle East. 

U.S., in absence of a settlement between Iran and Britain, isn't offering 
Iran any big grants or loans to make up for lost oil revenues. 

Like Britain, U.S. is now inclined to wait and see what happens. 

Economic coitlapse in Iran is still Some time away, isn't necessarily fatal 
in a country like Iran if it does come. Communist take-over is always something 
to look for, but Iran's Communists are still relatively weak. 

After Mossadegh, best guess is Iran will be willing to make a deal. 























>> Outlook for President Juan D. Peron of Argentina is not exactly rosy even 
with his re-election by a two-thirds vote. Two major headaches confront him--an 
economic crisis, and the Argentine Army. Votes won't dispose of either. 

Export scarcity sums up the economic problem Peron faces. Combination of 
drought and Government policies has cut farm production to domestic needs. 

There will be little meat, corn, flaxseed to export this coming year. 

With no exports, Argentina can't buy the oil, coal, machinery, consumer 
goods she needs. Peron, when he realizes this, will probably apply to the U.S. 
for another Export-Import Bank loan. But U.S. may be less interested this time. 

If things get bad enough, the Argentine Army may take over. It has in the 
past. High Army officers resent Peron's moves against big landowners and for 
labor. And the Army's pet hate is Peron's celebrated wife, Evita. 

Fear of the Army has led Peron to reshuffle the command, putting junior 
officers in key spots. Question is whether reshuffling will be enough, if real 
economic crisis develops. Peron, in this case, may not serve out his term. 

















>> Communists tried hard but failed to disrupt the off-year elections in the 
young Philippine Commonwealth. One Communist technique was to urge disgruntled 
voters to use guns instead of ballots. Preferred method was to raid outlying 
villages, killing officials, terrorizing voters. Upshot, despite terror and the 
killing of several score, was that election went off on schedule. Election was 
violent in some areas, but relatively honest. Communists apparently lost ground. 
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Attendance 


Recorder inn 
Master Time Control 





Indicating Clock 


In every type of industrial and institutional 
building—in railroad stations, airline terminals, 
hotels, offices, restaurants, on ships— 

you'll find IBM time equipment indicating, signaling, 
and recording the right time 24 hours a day. 

For over half a century, hundreds of thousands of 
organizations have chosen IBM . . . for efficiency, for 
economy, for dependable operation . . . for every time need, 


IBM time equipment includes Electronic and Electric Time 
Systems, Program Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call Systems, 
Recording Door Locks, Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards 
and Timers, in addition to the products illustrated above. 
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The American Export 

Lines uses IBM Time Systems 
on the new Independence 

and Constitution. 





MACHINES 


How does he remember which motor to start first? 
He doesn’t have to. Sequence-motor-starting 
automatically starts complex related equipment in 
the right order. Individual motor control is also 
provided for testing and special applications. 
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hey did 


The fact that this coal operator* solved his production problems is not so important to you 
as the way he did it. He needed a faster, better way to clean, size and blend his raw coal 
into a grade suitable for use in making steel. 


what 


How he got this result is worth noting by a metal worker, a lumber man; by any executive | 
| 






















who needs more production. He and his consulting engineers asked Westinghouse engineers 

for their ideas on an integrated electrical system. He wanted a complete cleaning plant in- 

stallation, not just a quotation on electrical devices. His staff and ours worked out a system | 

of many devices . . . motors, control centers, power centers and centralized control board. 

The new installation is faster, automatic, more productive. Result: the new plant, staffed by 

only 18 men per shift, now cleans 650 tons of high-grade metallurgical coal per hour. 

Cleaner coal means better coke, and therefore, better steel. Cleaning the coal eliminates | 

much of the ash and sulphur, making a better grade coke, which in turn makes a better 

steel free from these impurities. | 
| 
| 


you can do 


This example shows all industry the universal answer to today’s greater production demands. 
It says that you solve capacity problems by applying capacity planning. We are asking to do 
this kind of planning with you. 


to produce more 





You can choose the exact devices later. It’s how you put them together that counts... 
whether stokers, lighting, panelboards, generators or controls. Many manufacturers make 
good electrical devices. Westinghouse, in fact, makes a broader line than anyone else. But the 
priceless ingredient Westinghouse offers you, in addition, is the skill of broadly experienced 
engineers in putting together the right combination of good devices to let you pro- 
duce more with what you have. Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
















*name on request 
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THE FAVORITE IN YOUR GLASSES 


Look no further for a winning bottled in bond 
| bourbon. Choose CHURCHILL and you'll enjoy 


a full-flavored distinguished Kentucky favorite 
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ORPORATION » OWENSBORO, 
BOTTLED IN BOND KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY * 100 PROOF + THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING C 
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In Israel, Only Work Is Plentiful 


Tent Dwellers Short on Food, Long on Hope 


Hunger, adversity and hostile 
neighbors are putting the new 
nation of Israel through severe 
tests. 

But cities and towns are grow- 
ing. Industry is bustling, despite 
shortages. Farmers are slowly 
turning back the desert. 

What follows is a firsthand ac- 
count of where Israel stands in its 
fight for survival in the Middle 
East. 

TEL AVIV 


The modern “promised land” of the 
Jews is a harsh, austere country, and a 
challenging one. There is hunger. 
While nobody is starving to death, 
few are very well fed. There is little 
to buy with money earned by hard 
work. 

Up in the hills, unheated huts house 
immigrants who must clear the land of 
rocks before they plow it. Thousands 
live in tents while awaiting settlement. 
In Tel Aviv, industries work only one 
shift a day; raw materials and power are 
short. The standard of living has been 
hammered down, and Israel leans heavily 
on outside help, mainly from America. 

All this is true. But it is true also that 
Israel is far more dynamic than her 
neighbors in the Middle East. It is a 
hard-working country where most of the 
inhabitants are immigrants of less than 
five years’ standing, people who are bet- 
ter off here than in countries they left. 

From a rooftop in Jerusalem you can 
look across the wall of the Old City at 
the Arab-occupied portion of what once 
was Palestine. There is the great dome 
of the Mosque of Omar, at whose door 
King Abdullah of Jordan was assassinated 
lat summer. Beyond you can see the 
windowless huts of Arabs who live today 
as in the time of Christ. 

Look west over the modern buildings 
of Jewish Jerusalem and you catch the 
glint of sunlight from Quonset-type 
dluminum huts on a far hill. To most 
Arabs, those aluminum huts look like 
palaces. Yet the people who live in them 
while building permanent homes are 
Jews of Iraq, just a year ago the poor 
and despised neighbors of mud-hut 
Arabs, 
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In Israel vou find some stage direct- 
ing, some scenery props, some planning 
gone awry. You see a few weary and 
disillusioned Jews who want to leave 
the country to which they came with 
such high hopes. But they are in the 
minority. 

What you find in Israel today is this: 

The people add up to about 1.5 mil- 
lion. Of these, 1.3 million are Jews and 
the rest are mainly Arabs. Three quar- 
ters of the Jews came here from all over 
the world, speaking different languages, 
many scarcely understanding the He- 
brew that is the official tongue. 

Religion and a desire for a homeland 
are about all that unite these people at 
the start. Even in religion there are wide 
differences. But the ideal of a Jewish 
homeland bridges religious, political and 
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social gaps. Jews of Europe, who saw 
millions of their relatives die under per- 
secution, share this ideal with Middle 
Eastern Jews who have lived as despised 
menials in Arab countries. 

The land, most of it, is short of water. 
The country is only 8,000 square miles 
in area, about the size of Massachusetts. 
If you drive through the hills you see 
many barren slopes with the marks of 
terraces that were abandoned ceniuries 
ago. With water and labor these hills 
can bear again. 

If you drive through the southern 
desert, the Negev, the unpopulated area 
that makes up more than half of Israel, 
you occasionally find a settlement where 
everything is green, where food is grown. 
Water made the difference. 

Immigration is the most important 
fact in Israel. At the start, before and 
just after World War II, most immigrants 
were young, hard-working _ pioneers. 
After Israel became a nation, immigra- 
tion changed. In great waves, first from 
the concentration camps of Central 
Europe, then from Eastern Europe, then 
from Arab lands, Jews poured in by the 
hundreds of thousands. These were 
family units, old as well as young. Thus, 
in three years Israel has changed. 

From here on, the chances are that 
immigration will taper off. Israeli off- 
cials see a time when they may run 
out of immigrants. Of about 12 million 
Jews in the world, millions are prosper- 
ing and have no intention of migrating. 
In Israel there are only a few thousand 
Jews from the United States, which 
contains well over 5 million. Soviet Rus- 
sia will not let her 2 million Jews leave 
the country. The half million Jews in 
Latin America and many of the 3 mil- 
lion who remain in Europe have no in- 
tention of leaving. 

Rate of immigration now is consider- 
ably below the average of 16,000 a 
month maintained in the last three years. 
Policy of the Government is not to look 
for immigrants, only to maintain the 
“open door” policy. 

Life is hard for these immigrants, as 
well as for older residents. Many foods 
are rationed. Automobiles, refrigerators 
and many other consumer goods made 
in Israel are for export only. Every part 
of the economy is being squeezed to get 
exchange for capital investment. 

Dietary standards in cities and towns 
are low. The level set by the Govern- 
ment as the “danger point” is 2,400 
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IMMIGRATION: THE MOST IMPORTANT FACT IN ISRAEL 








—Three Lions 


The common bond: a desire for a homeland 


calories daily. Yet it is estimated that 
at least 50 per cent, maybe more, of 
the people are getting less than that. 

The black market thrives. Poor Israelis, 
trying to make ends meet, sell parts of 
their food ration for cash. The bread is 
plentiful and good, but experts say it 
forms too big a part of the diet. 

Part of the austerity is the result of 
this year’s severe drought, in which 10 
to 12 million pounds of foodstuffs were 
lost. Most of the austerity, however, is 
planned, a deliberate method of en- 
abling Israel to get capital equipment. 

Defense is a factor in austerity, too. 
Israel is maintaining an Army against 
four unfriendly neighbors. 

Israeli officials refuse to tell the size 
of their armed forces or their defense 
budget. Private estimates of the Army 
run around 35,000. This would mean 
about 5,000 professionals, with about 
15,000 conscripts reporting each year 
for two veurs of service. 

You see many men in uniform, but 
most of them wear the beret, the sign of 
the soldier on leave or engaged in train- 
ing or civil work. Few soldiers guard the 
Arab frontiers, and most of these are on 
the Syrian border. Conscripts, after a 


few months of military training, often, 


are put on other work, such as reforesta- 
tion and water projects. 

Within the Army, many _ pioneering 
groups are formed for settlements in 
strategic places. Young men interested in 
joining a farm co-operative, for example, 
may get a few months’ training as sol- 
diers and then go to help found a settle- 
ment in the Negev, near the Egyptian 
frontier. 
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These frontier settlements are Israel’s 
best defense against surprise attack. It 
costs the Government more to supply 
them with water and other essentials 
than they can produce. This deficit is a 
part of the military budget. 

Israeli officials, however, are talking 
peace, not war. They think there is 
enough development work at hand to 
keep the country busy for generations. 
They are aware also that the Arab coun- 
tries form a potential market for Israel’s 
new industries. 
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AGRICULTURE .. . 
. . is a battle with drought 


° 





Industrially, Israel today is far and 
away the leader of the Middle East. The 
number of industrial enterprises in 1950 
was estimated at 3,355 with 65,024 em- 
ployes, as against 1,556 industries with 
21,964 workers in 1937. 

Most of these are small-shop indus- 
tries. The exceptions are a few big 
plants, mainly devoted to export busi- 
ness and many built with American cap- 
ital, An assembly plant in Haifa turns 
out 6,000 automobiles vearly. There are 
a refrigerator factory, the Haifa oil re- 
finery, a shoe factory, cement plants, 
Aside from these and a few others, Is- 
rael’s industries produce such __ light 
goods as canned citrus fruits and textiles, 

About half of the industry is in Tel 
Aviv, a bustling city founded only 43 
years ago. Jaffa, the formerly Aral port 
of which Tel Aviv once was a suburb, 
now is virtually a part of Tel Aviv. The 
metropolitan area is pushing 500,000, 

Haifa is getting more new industries 
than Tel Aviv. Most of Tel Aviv’s indus- 
tries were started before the creation of 
Israel; many of Haifa’s industries have 
been set up since 1948. 

Natanva, named for the late Nathan 
Straus of the United States, is the cen- 
ter of Israel’s diamond-cutting industry. 
Dutch and Belgian Jews, here since 
1929, have made their country a major 
center for the cutting of industrial dia- 
monds. This industry is typical of what 
Israel’s economists see as the best bet- 
the use of skills to produce exports. 

In spite of the emphasis on industry, 
agriculture still accounts for the most 
valuable export, citrus fruits. Last year 
these made up 48.2 per cent of all ex- 
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HOME BUILDING . 


... is a race with time 
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ports. Diamonds were second, with 25.1 
per cent. Textiles and apparel, with 
11 per cent, were third. Great Britain 
took 31.1 per cent of the exports; 23.7 
per cent went to the United States, 8.3 
per cent to Denmark. Because of the 
Arab boycott, trade with Arab countries 
was virtually zero. 

It’s in the country, rather than in the 
cities, that you see Israel working hard- 
est. Since austerity hurts city folks worse 
than country people, many Israelis have 
moved to the country this year for work. 
There’s plenty to be done. 

Rural Israel is packed with the dra- 
matics of new villages, new farm units, 
new towns. The idea that the Jews sim- 
ply moved into villages left by the Arabs 
falls flat when you drive through the 
country. You pass scores of old Arab vil- 
lages, but they are empty; the Israelis 
consider them unfit for habitation. 

Most of the rural towns and settle- 
ments of Israel were built by the people 
who now live in them. Generally they 
fall into one of three types. 

Tent settlements are the sign of the 
newcomer. Today they shelter 17,000 
families, mainly from Iran and_ Iraq. 
Thousands live in tents outside the cities, 
and you run into groups of a dozen or 
more tents near small towns. These are 
the “maabara,” camps where immigrants 
live temporarily after their arrival. 

The idea is to locate immigrants near 
centers of work so they can learn how a 
living is made in Israel. Families whose 
working members want to live on farms 
are moved to maabara near farm com- 
munities. Those who want industrial 
work are placed near industrial areas. 
During this period, immigrants are sup- 
ported by the Government. 

Some tent villages are settlements of 
immigrants who already have been lo- 
cated on the land. Now most of these 
villagers are hard at work building 
houses with material supplied by the 
Government. 

The new, permanent villages have 
little of the picturesque about them. 
They're strictly utilitarian—two or three 
rows of aluminum huts, boxlike houses 
on stilts, a few plain houses of concrete. 
Few have running water. 

In some rural settlements you see 
central groups of buildings—a dining 
hall, a nursery, workshops and the like. 
These settlements are called kibbutzim. 
They are communal units developed by 
Pioneers as early as 1909, mainly as a 
means of holding their own among un- 
friendly neighbors. The kibbutzim range 
In size from about 60 persons to nearly 
2,000. 

Organization and operation of the 
kibbutzim vary widely, depending on 
the Principles of the founding organiza- 
tions. Most kibbutzim are sponsored by 
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It’s a farm market, the richest on earth. It’s a mass market, 
dominated by farmers. You can’t sell Mid-America without 
the farmer—nor the magazine that concentrates on him alone. 


Cappers 


_seds MID-AMERICA 


the richest farm market on earth! 
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political or labor groups. There are kib- 
butzim for every shade of political opin- 
ion. All are operated as communal en- 
terprises, and they use land belonging 
either to the Government or to Zionist 
organizations. 

There are rich kibbutzim and_ poor 
ones. Few have failed and disbanded. 
You can visit kibbutzim that have mod- 
ern plumbing, tractors, sizable bank 
balances. And you can visit kibbutzim 
where the property has grown but little 
through the years. 

Some rural settlements are moshavim, 
or groups of small holders. Unlike the 
communal kibbutzim, the moshavim 
farms are run individually for the bene- 
fit of the families that work them. These 
settlements, too, are sponsored by vari- 
ous organizations. In addition to the 
kibbutzim and moshavim there are hun- 
dreds of ordinary villages and towns. 

Balance sheet of all this agricultural 
and industrial activity is deep in the 
red. Imports last year totaled about 300 
million dollars, while exports just ex- 
ceeded 37 million dollars. Without aid 
from abroad, Israel would be bankrupt. 

There’s a four-year plan, now in its 
second year, which sponsors of the Israeli 
bond drive in the United States call a 
“three-year development program.” Un- 
der this plan, it is hoped to spend 755 
million dollars expanding industry, 
power, transportation, trade, services and 
agriculture. About 585 million dollars 
would be spent on housing and public 
works, and 150 million dollars on the 
transportation, care and maintenance of 
immigrants. 

This plan depends almost entirely on 
aid from abroad, mainly the U.S. Within 
three years Israel expects to raise about 
500 million dollars outside the U.S. It 
is hoped to get 1 billion dollars in the 
U.S., half from bond sales and half in 
grants, private gifts and investments. So 
far, Israel has received 135 million dollars 
in loans from the U.S. Export-Import 
Bank. 

Even if all these funds become avail- 
able and the program is carried out, 
Israel does not expect to be self-sup- 
porting in 1953. In fact, the Govern- 
ment has set no target date for self-sup- 
port. The planning boils down to the 
fact that it costs about $2,250 to settle an 
immigrant, and the cost is rising. 

“The only way you can make sense 
out of the economy of this country,” an 
economist from abroad said the other 
day, “is to remember that the Jews: of 
the world never will let it down.” 

Looking under the surface, one finds 
raw spots. There’s the matter of illiter- 
acy, for example. There were no quali- 
fied teachers among the 50,000 Yemen- 
ites and 100,000 Iraqi who arrived re- 
cently. There will be few among the 30,- 


000 Jews now coming from Iran. With 
such immigration, the ratio of illiteracy 
is rising. 

Some families are being broken up 
temporarily by the housing shortage. 
One job of the Army this winter will be 
to take care of 6,000 children from the 
maabara in quarters formerly used _ by 
troops. 

During the cold weather that is ap- 
proaching, there will be a need for 25, 
000 wooden huts. But, because of the 
shortage of exchange, only 14,500 have 
been ordered in Europe and about 3,000 
are to be made locally. 

There are scenery props for the tour- 
ist to see. You get a sample of them on 
the highway from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem, 
a crooked road that carries heavy traffic. 
Along this highway are several wrecked 
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ISRAELI INDUSTRY . 
. . . leads the Middle East 


trucks and armored cars. Your guide te- 
fers to them as you pass: 

“That truck was part of a convoy the 
Arabs got here.” So the truck remains as 
a hazard on a road where not a shot has 
been fired in more than two years. 

Sooner or later the visitor is impressed 
by the fact that Israel has few, if any, 
beggars. In the Middle East, with its 
hundreds of thousands of beggars, this 
is surprising. But the settlers are taught 
to be proud. Begging, they are told, is 
beneath the dignity of Israelis; the job 
of the new citizen is to redeem himsel! 
and his people by hard work. 

All of this makes Israel a stimulating 
place, a country of people from all ove! 
the world who are living an experiment 
in pioneering. It’s still too soon to 5a} 
whether Israel ever will be able to pa 
its own way. But it won't be for lack o 
hard work. 
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Earl Warren, Long-Shot Candidate for Presidency 
...A Taft-Eisenhower Deadlock Is His Best Hope 


Reported from SACRAMENTO 
and WASHINGTON 


>Governor Earl Warren of California 
js running for President again. As an 
avowed candidate for the Republican 
nomination, Governor Warren has the 
competition only of Senator Robert A. 
Taft. But both must contend with a third 
powerfully supported figure, that of Gen. 
Dwight D. Eisenhower whose intentions 
are conjectural and hotly argued. 

Just now, Mr. Taft is leading. And 
General Eisenhower, despite his own 
noncommittal attitude, is running a 
strong second. So Governor Warren is a 
candidate with a full-scale battle on his 
hands. 

This battle inevitably is to be aimed 
directly at Senator Taft. They clash in 
numerous ways. Mr. Warren is a “liber- 
al’ Republican. His California regime 
has resembled the New Deal more close- 
ly ethan any administration Mr. Taft 
might be expected to devise. The Gov- 
emor is a convinced internationalist, 
while Mr. Taft tends to hold back and 
consult the party’s isolationist wing. 

Where the Eisenhower boom is con- 
cerned, Mr. Warren has been cool but 
not too outspokenly so. He is said to 
have asked pointedly whether the Gen- 
eral is a Republican or Democrat. He 
also is reported to have raised the ques- 
tion how the Republicans can run a can- 
didate who has been so close to the Tru- 
man Administration. 

However, the Governor’s criticism has 
stopped well short of the point at which 
it might alienate the influential Repub- 
licans who are supporting General 
Eisenhower. There is an obvious reason 
for this. If Mr. Warren is to obtain the 
nomination, he must, in the end, look 
for the backing of the Republicans who 
now are pushing the Eisenhower boom. 

Strategy. The hope of the Warren 
camp is that the Governor may be nom- 
inated as a compromise choice. The 
Warren backers see a possibility that the 
Taft-Eisenhower contest may develop 
into a stubborn Convention deadlock. 

In that event, the Convention might 
turn to Governor Warren. The old-line 
faction backing Mr. Taft might be re- 
luctant to do so; might seek another com- 
promise choice, such as Harold E. Stas- 
sen, former Governor of Minnesota. But 
the Eisenhower faction would find a 
switch to Warren easy and logical. 

Another possibility is that General 
Eisenhower might declare himself out 
of the contest. If that happens, the 
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Warrenites hope to inherit the consider- 
able Convention vote the General's sup- 
porters are amassing. In the Eisenhower 
faction, bitterness against Senator Taft 
is deep and growing deeper. Some ob- 
servers, in fact, consider the Eisenhower 


movement a “stop Taft” campaign that 
has coalesced about the General. 


This “stop Taft” sentiment would not 


be decreased by General Eisenhower's 
withdrawal. The Senator’s opponents 
simply would look for another candi- 
date. They then would find one ready 
and waiting in Governor Warren, who 


That year, the Dewey-Warren ticket 
even lost, narrowly, in California, where 
the Governor is considered a vote-get- 
ting paragon. The loss was blamed, by 
most politicians, on the “coast-in” cam- 
paign dictated by Dewey, which took 
victory for granted. Privately, Warren 
wanted to be more aggressive. 

Last year, however, the Governor 
again showed how to get votes in Cali- 
fornia. The State contains three regis- 
tered Democrats to every two Repub- 
licans, a preponderance of 1,117,000 
Democrats. Running for re-election as 
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REPUBLICAN CANDIDATE EARL WARREN, OF CALIFORNIA 
- + + @ man with a full-scale battle on his hands 


shares the General’s views on foreign 
policy. The Eisenhower faction includes 
Republican “liberal” elements who 
would be drawn, too, by the Governor's 
record in California. 

All things considered, Mr. Warren’s 
group thinks its man has very definite 
possibilities, not the least of which might 
lie in forcing Mr. Taft into more liberal 
and more internationalist grooves as the 
campaign progresses. And to this cam- 
paign the Governor brings some acknowl- 
edged assets. 

The Governor. At 60, Governor War- 
ren, vigorous, incorrigibly friendly, is a 
shrewd and experienced politician. He 
has spent more than half his life in pub- 
lic office. As a candidate, he has been 
defeated only once and that was in 1948 
when, with Governor Thomas E. Dewey 
of New York, he was the Republican vice- 
presidential nominee. 


Governor, Mr. Warren carried the State 
by 1,128,000, and beat the late Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s son, James. 

The California system permits a candi- 
date to file for the nomination of both 
parties. James Roosevelt had beaten the 
Governor for the Democratic nomination, 
but the general election result was over- 
whelming. Mr. Warren always has had 
to depend on many Democratic votes 
to keep him in office. 

Nonpartisan. For that reason his 
California administration has been 
pointedly nonpartisan. The regular Re- 
publican organization there is not con- 
sulted about patronage. Appointments 
have gone many times to Democrats or 
independents. The Governor keeps his 
own State campaign funds separate from 
those of the Republican organization. 

Only when a presidential campaign 
is coming up does Warren emerge as a 
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Unnbretias” represent one of the first lines of a complete national de- 


fense system! Above these hundreds of silken parachutes fly Fairchild 
planes ... the best equipped “to-do-the-job” aircraft in the skies. 


Fairchild leadership in the development of tactical airplanes is now 
playing a vital part in the vast production mobilization program. Like 
the airborne trooper, the C-82 Packet, the C-119 Improved Cargo and 
Troop Transport and the C-120 Detachable Fuselage Transport are pro- 
duced for United States Air Force tactical units. 





Only this type of coordination between air and ground units could 
have given the word “Airlift” to our vocabulary. Whether it is generators 
for the lights of Berlin, trucks, guns or highly trained paratroopers for 
Korea—Fairchild Airplanes are ready, willing and able to deliver the 
goods ... no matter what sort of weather lies ahead. 
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Warren is expected 
to win primary with ease 


* o«< 
Republican. Characteristically, an em- 
blematic elephant recently appeared on 
his desk, In 1944, he delivered the key- 
note address at the Republican Conven- 
tion, but later did less than Republican 
leaders thought he should to make Cali- 
fornia Republican. President Roosevelt 
carried the State that vear. 

In 1948, he went to the Philadelphia 
Convention as a favorite-son candidate, 
Dewey won the nomination on the third 
ballot. Reluctantly, Warren agreed to 
accept the vice-presidential nomination. 
Losing, he returned to California and 
his nonpartisanship. 

Mr. Warren’s name will be entered in 
the California presidential primary next 
year. There will be opposition. The Goy- 
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1952 RIVALS 
Taft has a head start 


ernor has his foes in California, party 
“conservatives” who object to his “lib- 
eral” policies, oil companies who object 
to a gasoline tax, utility interests who op- 
pose his public-power policies. But War- 
ren is expected to win with ease. 
Thus, he apparently will go to the 
Convention in Chicago controlling Cali- 
fornia’s important bloc of 68 delegates. 
He may enter primaries in other States, 
if the prospects of winning seem bright. 
Before the Convention, Warren call 
dangle the prize of California’s 32 elec: 
toral votes, now tied with Pennsylvanias 
as the second largest block in the nation, 
for few would question his ability to 
carry the State as top man on the ticket. 
A grandson of Scandinavian immi- 
grants, Warren fought his way upward 
from poverty, got a law degree, became 
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... A Republican deadlock 
hasn‘t occurred since 1920 


a gang-busting district attorney, attorney 
general of his State and, finally, for an 
unprecedented three terms, Governor. 

He is big, cordial, self-assured. He 
does not orate. He talks quietly and 
simply to big audiences as though they 
were family groups. He gets his points 
across. He has a booming laugh and a 
homely sense of humor. And he leads an 
impeccable family life with Mrs. Warren 
and six Warren children. 

Deadlocks and winners. But, despite 
Mr. Warren’s numerous assets, his pros- 
pects for the nomination still rest on the 
development of a Taft-Eisenhower dead- 
lock, or the withdrawal of the General. 
And, to win in either case, he must play 
with the Eisenhower faction. 
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1948 RUNNING MATES 
Dewey tried to coast in 


Deadlocks and compromise nominees, 
however, don’t seem to happen any 
more. The Republican Party has not 
had such a situation since 1920 when, 
with Frank O. Lowden and Maj. Gen. 
Leonard Wood deadlocked, party lead- 
ers hand-picked Warren G. Harding for 
the nomination. There has been no 
Democratic deadlock since 1924, when, 
after more than 100 ballots, John W. 
Davis was selected instead of William 
G. McAdoo or Alfred E. Smith. 

Since 1924, factional leaders have 
leamed that an election can be lost in 
too acrimonious a convention and there 
has been more disposition to yield. 

Mr. Warren enters the campaign as a 
hopeful long shot. But, then, the lure of 
the Presidency is great. And long-shot 
Players have to be optimistic. 
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No matter what type of product you manufacture, if it’s used 
in institutions, your most direct approach to this gigantic mass feed- 
ing, mass housing market is through INSTITUTIONS Magazine. For it 
is the management in these institutions ... the executives empowered 
to buy or specify your product ... that constitute the readership of 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 


Because it is the one publication that provides them with the most 
authoritative answers to many of their most pressing problems... 
because it assists them in overcoming the many business hurdles 
that face them under today’s difficult operating conditions . . . these 
important buying factors place utmost confidence in the pages of 
INSTITUTIONS Magazine. It follows that your advertising in these 
pages offers you your most effective opportunity of capitalizing on 
this confidence. 


* These are Institutions ... . 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance.) 








What businessmen can count 
on is this: 

Arms orders still to come are 
bigger than those let. 

Spending for U.S. defense is 
just beginning, not ending. Only 
1 dollar in 4 available has been 
spent to date. 

Another 54 billions in defense 
is to be sought of Congress. 

Arms bill will approach 200 
billions. 

Even before rearmament really gets 
started, there is widespread and grow- 
ing worry among businessmen that 
the whole program may be within 
sight of its end. Actually, armament is 
just beginning to approach the perma- 
ment big business that it is to be- 
come. 

From the chart on this page you can 


see where armament business stands. 
Money already made available is 146.7 


ARMS BOOM STILL AHEAD 


Over 100 Billions Waiting to Be Spent 


billion dollars. Expenditure of that much 
has been authorized by Congress and 
will be carried forward. Money com- 
mitted from these available dollars is 
84 billion. Remaining to be committed 
is 62.7 billion. Only 35.5 billion actually 
has been spent. With 111.2 billion still 
to be spent, rearmament really is just 
moving into low gear. 

When Congress returns in January it 
will be asked to authorize spending of 
still another 54 billions as a minimum. 
Most, probably all, of that money will be 
made available by a willing Congress. 
Armament funds then would approach 
a 200-billion-dollar total. 

The arms business is to be very big 
business for at least two or three more 
years. The next Congress probably will 
stretch that period out still more. Arma- 
ment, as an expanding business, is not 
likely to pass its crest before early 1953. 
After that, it will be a continuing high- 
level business, although not one of steady 
growth. 

As of now, industry is in the make- 
ready stage for defense. Mass produc- 
tion, in most cases, is months ahead, 
peak production still further away. 


ecm | 


Where armament stands can bes 
be seen from the experience of a typical 
big producer of military equipment. 

Chrysler Corp., for example, holds a 
billion dollars in defense contracts, with 
planned deliveries stretching over the 
next two and a half vears. The company 
is negotiating with Government for stil] 
other projects. There is big business on 
the books for tanks, range finders, air. 
craft parts, other items. Yet few of these 
are being produced in heavy volume at 
this time. 

A big jet-engine plant being built by 
Chrysler at Detroit is only partly com- 
pleted. Machining work has been started 
at the company’s Delaware tank arsenal, 
although the building is not finished. 
The company still is tooling up to tum 
out tank engines at New Orleans. Pro- 
duction schedules are just being worked 
out at San Leandro, Calif., where pro- 
pellers are to be made. Components of a 
tank still are being tested. 

The peaks in production, in employ- 
ment and in use of materials used on 
these contracts still are many months 
away. That’s true, too, for other big mili- 
tary jobs being handled by Chrysler. A 
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Here’s Where the U.S. Arms Program Stands After 15 Months- 
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SAFETY. 
GUESTS ARE 
WARNED NOT TO 
SMOKE IN BED. 


THE MANAGE MENT 



































Look at it this way. Your clothing is inflammable. The bedding is inflammable. 
Most important of all—you are inflammable. That last smoke in bed may 
easily be .. . your last smoke. Don’t risk it. 


This advertisement is published as a public service and to save lives and property. 
Reprints of the illustration only—in reduced size—are available without charge 
to hotels, colleges, lodging houses, etc. 
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AETNA INSURANCE GROUP 


AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY + THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 
THE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY «+ STANDARD INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


DON’T GUESS ABOUT INSURANCE—CONSULT YOUR AGENT OR BROKER 








FOUNDED IN 1819, the Aetna 


Insurance Company takes its name 
from the famous volcano, which 
“though surrounded by flame and 
smoke is itself never consumed.” 
From that day to this—through 
wars, conflagrations and depres- 
Sions—no policyholder has ever 
suffered loss because of failure of 
an Aetna Company to meet its 
obligations. 








THINK FIRST OF THE AETNA 


















































BUSINESS 
GIFTS! 





No. 233 
Memo Pen Set. 


No. 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 


No. 709-B Director Bill Fold 


ae No. 206 
Deluxe Magnifying 


Letter Opener. 


Give each prospect and 
customer a useful ‘‘Auto- 
point’”’ business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of “‘Autopoint” 
Business Gifts. It shows 
how to put to 

BS | work for you a 
“@ i tested business 
a strategy that 


=) builds good will 
—increases sales 
profitably! Mail 


coupon for free 
booklet and quantity prices. 











1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
“Autopoint’” Business Gifts. 
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Special Report 





. . . Longer production 
for augmented Air Force 


contract to produce aircraft tail and wing 
assemblies at Los Angeles has just been 
undertaken. Only the first range finders 
have been delivered from the Dayton 
plant. The first Grumman Albatross plane 
hull from the company’s Evansville plant 
is yet to be delivered. 

Some projects, at the same time, are 
well along. Delivery is speeding up on 
Army vehicles. A submarine-net con- 
tract has been completed. Yet the big 
production jobs still are to come. 

This same picture fits big General 
Motors. GM, with more than 3 billion 
dollars in military contracts, still is on 
make-ready work for most of its projects. 
Effect, so far, has been to cut employ- 
ment, not increase it. Defense work is 
not vet taking up the slack that con- 
version has brought. 

Other road signs also help to show 
where rearmament is taking U.S. in- 
dustry. 

U.S. armed forces are to be built 
up to a strength of 4 million men. Be- 
fore Korea, when industry was to have 
a 14-billion-dollar defense plan, the 
armed forces were to have 1.5 million 
men. A 4-million-man force is to take 
billions of dollars’ worth of equipment. 
Only a start on providing it has been 
made. 

Output of tanks and military vehicles, 
as an example, is at about one seventh 
of its planned peak. Production has be- 
gun on only a third of the units. On two 
thirds, volume output will start next 
year and reach a peak many months 
later. 

The Air Force, now shooting at a goal 
of 95 groups, is about to get a new goal 
—140 groups. That probably will mean 
little, if any, step-up in the schedule for 
peak production of aircraft. Instead, 
high output of aircraft will be stretched 
out over a longer period. Yet the peak 
of aircraft production is at least two 
years away. 

If war in Korea continues, it will use 
up materials and equipment that are not 
scheduled for replacement in the pres- 
ent armament program. This program is 
for preparedness against other needs. 
Even with a truce in Korea, rearmament 
is to go ahead. Rising troubles of the 
British in the Middle East and_ the 
French in the Far East—where arms are 
to be needed if the situation is to be 
kept in hand—assure that. 

European allies, in fact, are promised 
huge supplies of war materials. These, 
too, must be produced, in large part, be- 
fore they can be delivered. 

Continuing arms business on a 
vast scale obviously is something that 
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The 


Biltmore 


Hotel in 
NEW YORK 


since my 
undergraduate days.” 


“Started making The Biltmore 
my headquarters in New York 
more years ago than I care to 
remember. In that time I’ve 
found no other hotel any- 
where which quite matches it 
for solid comfort and consid- 
erate service.” 


Write today for folder U 


Fhe BILTMORE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President General Manager 


Elevator to Grand Central Terminal 
Block from Airlines Terminal 
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Special Report 





... Federal spending now 
70 billions, next year 85.5 


businessmen can count on with reason- 
able assurance. 

Defense spending has been running 
at 40.3 billion dollars a year. That covers 
all national-security programs. 

In six months—by June, 1952—de- 
fense dollars will flow at an annual rate 
of 60 billions. That means a rise of 50 
per cent in the months just ahead. 

A year later—by June, 1953-U.S. 
spending on national security is to reach 
or exceed 66 billions a year. After the 
peak is passed, defense production is to 
continue at a high level for a long time. 

Spending by Federal Government on 
all programs, including normal civil 
functions, is planned at a total of 85.5 
billions for the fiscal year that starts 
July 1, 1952. That compares with an esti- 
mate of 70 billions for the year that 
started last July 1. 

For military spending and the pro- 
gam of foreign military aid 130.1 bil- 
lions are provided for the years after 
June 30, 1950. Barely halt of that has 
been committed. Only about a fifth of 
the total has been spent. Spending on 
these programs will be at a rate of 60 
billions in the year that starts July 1, 
1952. 

Stockpiling calls for expenditure of 
38 billions as of now. Less than 1 billion 
has been spent, although the spending 
rate now is | billion a year. 

Atomic-energy funds, largely defense 
money, already total 3.7 billions. Some 
2.5 billions of that remains to be spent. 

Economic aid to allies—not counting 
military supplies—adds another 8 billions 
in dollars provided. Nearly half of that, 
too, remains to be spent. 

Other security programs raise the 
total. There is 1.1 billions available for 
merchant marine, civil aviation, the 
draft, industry controls, and other pro- 
grams. About 700 millions of that is yet 
to be spent. 

That official schedule of spending on 
national security is based upon funds al- 
ready made available by Congress. It 
does not include funds still to be re- 
quested. Neither does it allow for any 
Worsening of the world situation. If big 
War appears to grow more likely, even 
bigger plans are to be laid. And any eas- 
ing in the tension is expected to bring 
little, if any, letup in rearmament sched- 
ules, 

What all this adds up to is a gigantic 
defense program that has several months 
to go before it reaches anything like full- 
‘cale operations, and before it has any- 
thing like maximum impact on U. S. busi- 
hess. It is to continue on a vast scale, not 
or months, but for years. 
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DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
FINDS EXTRA PROFITS 





IN AN MOA* LOCATION 








y) 





Mr. H. D. PALMER 
President 


More than 28 years of operation 
of its Metropolitan Oakland Area 
branch plant have brought the 
Detroit Steel Products Co. profit- 
making advantages they sought 
by locating a plant here—and have 
made the plant one of the com- 
pany’s most successful operations 
—according to Mr. H. D. Palmer, 
president, who says: 

“Oakland is near the center of the 


West Coast markets and is the hub of 
a transportation network. An excel- 


*MOA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area— 








lent type of skilled labor is available. 
Steel and other raw materials can be 
secured from producers nearby. The 
location is excellent as to climate and 
the other factors that make for effic- 
ient production and distribution. 


“To our original plant, completed 
in 1923, we have since made many 
additions. This continuing expansion 
reflects our continuing satisfaction 
with our West Coast plant as a means 
of providing our FENESTRA build- 
ing products to the rapidly-growing 
markets of the West.”’ 


Detroit Steel Products is one of 
228 leading companies with branch 
plants in Metropolitan Oakland. If 
you seek the profit-making advan- 
tages they enjoy here, investigate be- 
fore you locate a plant anywhere. 





includes all of Alameda County. Wide variety of 
sites in rural and semi-rural areas conform with 
Government's “industrial dispersal” program. 
Moderate cost of acreage plus year 'round mild 
climate, make possible single-floor buildings for 


efficient, straight-line production. 





HELPFUL FREE BOOK Now READY 
“Why They Chose Metropolitan Oakland” —a fact-filled, 16-page book out- 
lining the money-saving, profit-making opportunities this area offers, is yours 


for the asking. Write today, in strictest confidence. 


METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
| CW 


“= 4 Suite 301-427 THIRTEENTH STREET » OAKLAND 12, CALIFORNIA 
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o1 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE 


OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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During our 67 years we’ve produced many millions 
of gallons of protective coatings, adhesives, and solvent 
blends. As a consequence, a product rating of “‘GOOD”’ 
would seem reasonable. 

In our evaluations, however, ‘‘good’’ is never good 
enough if we can make it better. Maximum performance at 


A booklet titled 
**4LL ABOUT US’? 


will be sent if re- 


minimum cost requires the everlasting research of a de- 
voted and competent organization. The resulting benefits 
are most evident in the commercial and defense indus- eisai aie 


tries we serve . . . benefits that are yours for the asking. letterhead. 





SINCE 1864 


PIERCE & STEVENS, INC., 704 Ohio Street, Buffalo 3, fi. ¥. 


In Canada: Pierce & Stevens Canada, Ltd., Fort Erie, Ontario 


LACQUERS « PROTECTIVE COATINGS » ADHESIVES ¢ FABULON » FABULOY » SOLVENT BLENDS « REDUCERS « CLEANERS 
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We’ve Been Asked:__ 


ABOUT TAX CHANGE 
ON PARTNERSHIPS 


Who can benefit from changes in tax 
law on partnerships? 

A businessman often can benefit, under 
the new tax law, by making members of 
his family his partners. This can be 
done, where capital is an important fac. 
tor in the business, by giving members 
of his family a share of the interest in 
the business. The Treasury now is re- 
quired to recognize such a family part- 
nership provided the gift is not a sham 
and the partners actually own interests 
in the firm. A setup of this kind can have 
disadvantages as well as advantages, 


What are the advantages of a family 
partnership? 
The main advantage is that a tax saving 
often is possible. This is because the 
profits from the business are spread 
among two or more members of a family, 
rather than being taxable to only one, 
with a higher tax rate usually applying. 
Furthermore, the original owner of the 
business can continue to run things with 
little or no help from his new partners, 
Even an infant may be a family partner, 


What are the disadvantages? 

One important disadvantage is that the 
owner must actually part with a share 
of the interest in his business. There 
must be a real transfer of some of the 
ownership. In addition, the new part 
ners get a claim to a share of the eam- 
ings of the firm. These two requirements 
will make some businessmen hesitate 
to turn part of their business interests 
over to relatives. But, if there is no ac- 
tual transfer of interests and income of 
the business, the Treasury is likely to 
brand the gift of partnership interest as 
a sham. If the original owner loses the 
case in court, he is taxable on the entire 
earnings of the business. But he may not 
be able, under State law, to get back the 
donated interest. 


Must other requirements be met by 4 
partnership? 

Rules are laid down for distribution of 
the earnings of a family partnership. 
The original owner of the business and 
other partners must get reasonable com- 
pensation for their services. The rest of 
the profits must be spread among the 
partners according to the amount of the 
business capital that they own. 


Will the tax saving be large? 

It can be, if earnings of the business alt 
large. Take, for example, a business that 
has a net income of $100,000 after de- 
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Savings Can Be Big 


e Family partnerships may _in- 
crease under changes in tax law. 


e Big tax savings can result from 
making partners of relatives. 


e Treasury will continue to check 
validity of family firms. 











eae 


ductions. If this is owned by one man, 
his tax, under the new and higher rates, 
will be about $69,700. Suppose he 
makes partners of his two sons, who do 
no work for the business. The father 
might claim $25,000 for his compen- 
sation, leaving $75,000 to be _ paid 
three ways—to the father and two sons. 
On the father’s total income of $50,000, 
his tax would be $28,450. The tax of 
each of the others on his $25,000 
would be $10,950. The total family 
tax thus becomes $50,350, with a sav- 
ing of $19,350 under the partnership 
arrangement. 


How do the new rules differ from the 
old? 

In the past, it was much more difficult to 
get the Treasury or the courts to recog- 
nize a family partnership for tax pur- 
poses. It had to be shown that each of 
the partners contributed capital or im- 
portant services to the business. 


Can any kind of business be made a 
family partnership? 

No, not for tax purposes. Capital must 
be a material factor in the business. 
Some types of businesses that might be 
suitable for family partnerships would 
be stores, farms, factories, printing shops 
or firms operating apartments or office 
buildings. But the Treasury would be 
likely to challenge a family partnership 
set up by a doctor, lawyer, accountant, 
writer or artist, where the capital in- 
volved was small and where the relative 
contributed nothing to the business. 


What of old partnerships? 

The new tax rules apply to partnerships 
operating in 1951 and later vears. Pend- 
ing cases involving challenges of the 
status of family partnerships for past 
arg must be decided under the old 
tules, 


ls there a gift tax on a gift of partner- 
ship interest? 
There is if the value of the gift is large 
enough to require a gift tax. Rules on 
gift taxes are complicated but, in many 
cases, this tax would not be required 
until the value of the interest donated 
to a relative passed $33,000. Or a mar- 
tied man, using the income-splitting 
Ptinciple with his wife, might be able 
fo give twice that much without paying 
a gift tax. 
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EMERY AIR FREIGHT CORPORATION 


Offices in Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, 
Dallas, Dayton, Detroit, Hartford, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los Angeles, 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Newark, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
i San Francisco, Syracuse, Washington, D. C. 


| Agents in all other major cities and towns in the U.S.A. 
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One of the busiest places in New York is the glistening 
new Port Authority Bus Terminal at 8th Avenue and 41st 
Street. All commuter lines entering the city now use the 
new terminal, plus a majority of lines serving more 
distant points—adding up to a daily total of 125,000 
passengers arriving and leaving in 5200 buses. The ter- 
minal’s peak-hour capacity is 570 commuter and 150 long- 
distance departures an hour —an average of 12 a minute. 


125,000 Travelers Daily Using 
New Port Auth 


ority Bus Terminal 


The new terminal, built with a framework of Bethlehem 
Structural Steel, is splendidly fulfilling its two main pur- 
poses: to ease traffic congestion in New York’s midtown 
streets, and to make bus travel into and out of the city more 
convenient and comfortable, and much faster, especially 
for commuters. Since the terminal was opened early last 
winter, travel by bus has risen steadily as more and more 
passengers have learned the advantages of the new facilities. 


The Port Authority Bus Terminal, built and operated by The Port of New York Authority; John M. Kyle, chief engineer; Frank Carey, resident engineer. Steel 
fabricated and erected by Harris Structural Steel Co. Structural steel in terminal and ramps, and steel pipe for radiant-heating of ramps, by Bethlehem Steel Co. 


Front of bus terminal, showing main pas- 
senger entrance. Bethlehem Structural 
Steel was used both in the terminal and 
in the ramps leading to Lincoln Tunnel. 
The roof of the terminal forms a 3-acre 
parking lot with a capacity of 450 cars. 


Passengers boarding a long-distance bus on 
terminal’s lower level, which is set apart for 
this type of traffic. Buses to the many sub- 
urban points depart from the top level. 


BETHLEHEM 





The system of ramps, linking terminal with 
Lincoln Tunnel under Hudson River, 1s 
radiant-heated, using Bethlehem Rayduct 
steel pipe, for freedom from ice and snow. 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. | 
Washington, D. C. 










You can expect prices to firm up a bit, Show some tendency to rise. 

Basic reasons for expecting this price trend are these: 

Total demand for goods probably will be rising through the year ahead. 

Government orders are going up sharply. The Defense Department has 62.7 
billion dollars yet to commit, will use about 27 billion for hard goods. 

Consumer incomes are high and will go higher. Savings rate is far above 
normal and should drop. That will leave more money for consumer spending. 

The probable rise ahead in Government outlays and in consumer buying will 
offset the decline likely in industrial expansion and inventory building. It 
all adds up to a resumption of the upward pressure on prices. 







































To: show what's happening to prices: 

Spot-market prices for commodities are tilting slightly upward. From the 
post-Korean peak, they slumped 18 per cent. Now they are up a bit. 

Wholesale-price level dropped 4.2 per cent from March to September. Now 
this is edging up, too. Price rise at wholesale is being sparked by foods and 
farm products. Metals are slightly above last spring's peak. 

Price movements now going on mark an adjustment from the wild fluctuation 

that took place after start of Korean war. Prices generally soared, went too 

far, then some commodities slumped sharply. Now they are more orderly. 



































m Wage rates, rising, can be expected to show up in prices. 
I Steel prices are likely to go up after current wage negotiations. 





Steel-price rise will add to costs of a wide variety of finished goods. 








st On the other hand, there are no reasons to expect any sharp price jump. 
Supply of soft goods is ample to satisfy any demand likely to develop. 
Soft-goods production, furthermore, can expand, keep prices in line. 
A Hard-goods supply probably will fall short of demand in 1952. But the 
prices of these items will be restrained by official ceilings. 
Unit costs of manufactured goods will rise somewhat, but only moderately. 
Prices of manufactured goods have paralleled unit costs. For instance, 
unit costs rose 15.4 per cent from Korea to peak. Prices jumped 15.8 per cent. 
Higher costs of labor and materials also will be offset in part by a rise 
in man-hour output. That will tend to check unit costs. 














Basic factors in the price situation suggest that prices will not become a 
very serious problem in months just ahead. The price inflation that took place 
after Korean outbreak gives strong indication of having settled down. 


Government budget operations won't be much of an inflationary factor, 
either, until after mid-1952. Federal cash budget is shaping up like this: 








(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Operating cash income promises to be about 70 billion dollars. 

Operating cash outgo is likely to reach 72 billion. 

Cash deficit, as a result, may be held to 2 billion dollars. 

That's the cash budget. It's different from the bookkeeping budget in that 
it includes cash inflow and outflow of Social Security and other trust funds. A 
cash deficit of this moderate size can be managed without adding to the money 
supply. It's the money supply that's a root cause of inflation. 











Cash-budget problem will come in the next fiscal year, beginning July l, 
1952. In the six months after that, the cash deficit is likely to run up to 
11.8 billions. Inflationary pressure from Government then will be at peak. 


Inflation threat after mid-1952 depends on how Treasury finances itself. 
Selling bonds to banks will add to the money supply. That comes about as 
banks open deposits in favor of Government to pay for bond purchases. 
Selling bonds to people and to corporations won't add to money supply. 
That is because people and business firms tie up existing money in bonds. 
Obvious Treasury course is to try to sell bonds outside the banking system. 











It all boils down to what individuals and corporations do with their money. 
If individuals keep on saving and buy Government bonds, and if life insurance 
companies, other business firms invest in Government securities, inflation prob- 
ably can be held within reasonable bounds. 


Treasury tactics are likely to be aimed at encouraging savings. 

Savings bonds very probably will be offered to individuals at a higher in- 
terest rate. Bond buying by individuals has been slow lately. 

Treasury bills probably will continue to be offered to corporations. Two 
bill offerings of 1.25 billion each already have been made. 

Idea of bill offerings is to induce corporations to put tax reserves into 
Government securities. That tends to finance current Treasury deficits. It is 
also likely that the Treasury may tailor securities to appeal to trusts and in- 
surance companies to attract more nonbank funds. 











The thing to watch before next midyear is how the Treasury plans to meet 
the coming cash deficit. That will be a tip-off on how much inflation to expect 
when Government deficits may be high. 





Major production problem now is the Supply of tin, lead and zinc. 

Tin purchasing by the U.S. is virtually suspended. Reason: price. Tin 
prices on world markets are far above domestic price set at Texas City. 

Foreign tin producers won't yield on price. Bolivia refuses to sell at 
less than $1.50 a pound. U.S. offer: $1.12. Dutch and British want a deal that 
will give them a price floor for the tin they produce. 




















Lead supply is short because of labor scarcity in Western mining areas and 
because of the spread between world prices and domestic ceilings. 

Zine scarcity is due to last summer's copper strikes and price spreads. 

Shortages of these three metals present the latest threat to the arms pro- 
duction program. Tapping Government stockpiles may be tried as a stopgap. 
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Aces of the new air age are today’s radar technicians and radar operators. 


Today military aircraft are under complete radar control 
from take off to landing in all weather. 


FIRST AND FINAL WORD 
IN GCA RADAR 


Dependence of aircraft on radar increases the role of heat ° * 
the ground radar crew—a vital team in aviation. ptm over g Z Z BA ih) 


As pioneer developer and manufacturer of GCA radar 
landing systems, Gilfillan salutes aviation’s new air aces! 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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WHO CAN GET A BONUS 


Not everybody who has 
counted on a Christmas bonus is 
going to get one. Government is 
finding reasons to reject some 
plans. 

If you got a bonus last year, 
you probably can be paid the 
same this year. Employers who 
try to pay more are in trouble. 

New plans get a close going 
over. Some, not all, will be ap- 
proved. Good advice is to do 
your bonus shopping early. 


What is happening to bonus plans? 
Is the Government being strict or lib- 
eral in applying stabilization rules? 

It depends on the plan. Some types are 
being rejected, while others are getting 
by. The rules on bonuses seem to be 
somewhat stricter than for pay raises in 
general. 

What kinds of plans are being re- 
jected? 

Employers are being turned down 
when they seek to increase the size of 
their bonuses well beyond the amounts 
paid in earlier years, and in excess of 
limits fixed in the rules. 

In addition, new ‘bonus plans are 
being rejected in many instances. Some 
of these plans have no relation to the 
official regulations—an employer merely 
states that he wants to start paying a 
bonus where he never paid one before. 
Wage and salary officials are wary of 
bonus applications that actually are dis- 
guised pay raises. 

What types of bonus are being ap- 
proved? 

Bonus plans in operation for several 
years are being passed, but sometimes 
with restrictions on the amounts. Most 
employers who paid Christmas bonuses 
last year will be allowed to pay them 
this year without asking permission, if 
they follow their 1950 pattern. 

How about new bonus plans? 

An employer can set up a new bonus 
plan if he can make it fit the official 
rules. Some of the plans that are being 
rejected might win approval if revised 
to meet the conditions. Also, a new 
salary regulation due soon from the 
Salary Stabilization Board reportedly 
will give employers a little more leeway 
on bonuses. 
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Can an employer set up a bonus plan 
because his competitors have plans? 

Possibly. He may be able to get ap- 
proval of stabilization officials on the 
basis that his employes are suffering 
an inequity in earnings because bonuses 
are being paid by many companies in the 
area or industry. 

Are there other ways to establish a 
new bonus plan? 

Another method may be possible. An 
employer can use for bonus payments 
any amount that has not been paid under 
the 10 per cent formula. Both the Wage 
Stabilization Board and Salary Stabiliza- 
tion Board allow pay to be raised, on a 
group basis, up to 10 per cent above the 
average of Jan. 15, 1956. 

For example, an employer may have 
been entitled under the rule to set aside 
a fund for this purpose of $10 a week 
for every employe. If the general raises 
granted amounted to $5 per employe 
since Jan. 15, 1950, there still is avail- 
able a fund of $5 a week for bonuses. 

Can such a bonus be made retroac- 
tive? 

The bonus can be figured from the 
time the employer announced his inten- 
tion to pay it. Thus, if he made a definite 
promise of a bonus early this year, off- 
cials say that he can give an amount 
equal to the available amount—$5 a week 
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If the bonus can be paid out of the 10 
per cent fund, advance approval is not 
required. 

Will officials be able to handle all of 
the pending bonus cases before Christ- 
mas or the end of the year? 

That is their aim. Most applications 
probably will be passed on before the 
deadline, but some of the complicated 
cases might be delaved. Both Salary and 
Wage Boards are being swamped by ap- 
plications. The Salary Board, under its 
new Chairman, Justin Miller, advises 
employers to mark their envelopes 
“Christmas bonus” when sending in 
questions about that type of bonus. The 
Board will speed up the handling of 
such applications. 

Must bonuses be approved by both 
stabilization boards? 

This often will be necessary. The Sal- 
av Board has authority over several 
groups of emploves who are not subject 
to the Wage-Hour Act and are not mem- 
bers of unions. They include company 
executives as well as professional and ad- 
ministrative emploves, and outside sales- 
men. The Wage Board controls all other 
salaried workers and wage earners. 

Can an employer pay any types of 
bonus without Government approval? 

Yes, and employers often can save 
themselves time and trouble if they will 
check over the bonus regulations. Their 
plans may be in the clear. Even a new 
plan may qualify under some rule. 

What if an employer customarily 
pays a Christmas bonus equal to two 
weeks’ pay? Can he do it this year? 

If he gave two weeks’ pay as a bonus 
last vear, he can repeat it this vear for 
those salaried employes who are subject 
to the Salary Stabilization Board. He 
does not need to apply for permission. 
This is true even if salaries have in- 
creased. 

Can he give the bonus to lower-sal- 
aried employes and wage earners who 
are covered by Wage Stabilization 
Board Regulations? 

Chances are that he can. WSB applies 
its general bonus regulation to Christmas 
bonuses. But, if the employer in 1949 
and 1950 gave all employes a bonus of 
two weeks’ pay, he can give two weeks’ 
pay this year, with one exception. If he 
has fewer employes now, he may not be 
able to pay as large a bonus. 

Are there limits on the size of a profit- 
sharing bonus to be paid under a plan 
adopted prior to the pay freeze of Jan. 
25,1951? 

It depends on the type of plan. If 
the plan contains a definite formula 
for fixing the total amount of bonus and 
also for distributing the money, the em- 
ployer can follow his plan without get- 
ting approval in advance from either 
the Salary or W age Board. 

How about an established plan that 
has a formula for the total amount of the 
onus fund but gives the employer dis- 
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Look ro Burlington! 


PRI MRT Ry Oe 


Burlington leadership showed the way to the two basic ideas 
of modern freight and passenger transportation — mighty diesel 


power and sleek streamlined trains. 


Leadership like that is a Burlington tradition. Here are three 


current examples: 





@ Burlington’s stainless steel, double-deck suburban coaches 
(above), setting a new standard of comfort, convenience and 


efficiency. 


e Burlington’s Vista-Dome cars, first to bring ‘‘penthouse views” 


to railroad passengers. 


Burlington’s modern freight service—now faster and more 


dependable than ever. 


This year, next year, every year... for better transportation, 


look to Burlington! 


BURLINGTON LINES ° 2verguhere Weet 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Colorado and Southern Railway 
Fort Worth and Denver Railway 
The Wichita Valley Railway 
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Detect, Stop Fire.. 


kind if GLOBE Automatic Sprink- 
lers are on guard... for they dis- 
cover and stop FIRE. Moreover, 
GLOBE protection means lower cost 
for insurance ... year after year. 
GLOBE means Safety plus Savings. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


. AUTOMATICALLY 


FIRE can’t do much damage of any 



































THE 
Floyd A. Holes Co. 


Producers of 


CUSTOM LAMINATED 


and 


COATED PRODUCTS 


Metal Foils, Plastics, 
Papers and Fabrics Skillfully 
Combined for Functional and 

Decorative Products 


* Industrial Laminates 

* Flexible Protective 
Packaging 

* Military Packaging Mate- 
rials meeting MIL, JAN, 
and AN specifications. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


General Offices: 
20! Northfield Road 
BEDFORD, OHIO 
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Two choices given 
employers with old plans 


cretion in allocating it to individual em- 
ployes? 

The Salary Board limits the payment 
to the total fixed by the plan’s own 
formula or the “bonus fund” set up by 
the regulation, whichever is less. -The 
regulation fixes the “bonus fund” as 
either the total paid in bonuses in 1950 
or the average bonus in the three best 
years from 1946 through 1950. 

The Wage Board has different limits 
for this type of plan. 

What if the plan in existence prior 
to the freeze allows the employer to use 
his discretion on both the total amount 
set aside for a bonus and the method of 
distributing it? 

The Salary Board, in that case, gives 
the employer two choices. He can give 
each employe a bonus not larger than 
the amount paid in 1950, or he can dis- 
tribute a fund up to the amount paid in 
1950 or the average of the three best 
years from 1946 through 1950. If the 
employer uses the second method, no 
one can have a bonus larger than the 
highest amount paid to any employe in 
the base bonus vear—1950 or one of the 
earlier three years. Also, the distribution 
is to be in line with past practices. 

Again, the Wage Board rules are some- 
what different. 


Outlook in Steel: 
A 10-Cent Raise 


With steel negotiations about to be- 
gin, these are the prospects on the de- 
mands drafted by the CIO Steelworkers: 

A pay raise of about 10 cents an hour 
is expected in the final settlement. The 
union says that it wants a “substantial” 
increase but has no specific figure in 
mind. Officials say that the 5 cents prob- 
ably due under the cost-of-living formula 
of the Wage Stabilization Board will not 
be enough. Another 5 cents or so is likely 
to come in form of a “productivity” pay 
raise. 

A guaranteed annual wage, how- 
ever, is not expected to show up in the 
steel agreements. Philip Murray, Steel- 
workers’ president, says that it is a ma- 
jor demand this year, but it is doubtful 
that a complicated problem like the an- 
nual wage could be solved in the time 
available. Also, most steelworkers are 
employed full time now, with the in- 
dustry at peak production, and_ they 
would prefer a pay raise to establishment 
of a yearly guarantee. 

Incentive plans may be revised by 
some firms, to allow additional pay w ere 











It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Did you know that New York 
State helps prime defense con- 
tractors find suitable subcon- 
tractors? 
Preparedness Survey”’ 
type, number and capacity of 
productive equipment pos- 
sessed by over 5,000 New York 
plants. These include firms in 
the metal-working, wood, tex- 


Industrial 
lists the 


A new “ 


tile, plastics and paper indus- 
tries. This inventory enables 
us to speed lists of qualified 
subcontractors to prime con- 
tractors. For aid in locating ex- 
actly the type of subcontrac- 
tor you need, write: N. Y. State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 180, 
112 State Street, Albany 7, 
New York. 
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= STANDS ALONE 
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YY 
In all the world there is no 
place like Boca Raton 
it stands alone, unparalleled 


AH 
with magnificent facilities _)\ 
for golf, fishing, tennis, water ft) 
skiing, bathing, all sports \ 
with activities for every age cet 
and hour, dancing, enter- mn 


tainment, films and so much 
more. Special rates to Jan. 19. 
Opens Nov. 26th 
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BOCA RATON, FLORIDA 
RESERVATIONS NOW BEING ACCEPTED. S 


Contact hotei,travelagent orSchine 
Hoteis; in N. Y., MU. 8-0110; Chi., : 
AN. 38-0222; Det., WO. 3-5200. “FRAY 
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. . . Strong resistance 
likely on ‘union shop‘ 


output is increased by a crew of work- 
ers. However, no large-scale pay raises 
are likely through these plans. 

The “union shop” probably will be 
resisted strongly by employers. This will 
present a tough problem to the Wage 
Stabilization Board if the dispute ends 
up there as expected. The Board prob- 
ably will try to duck a decision on this. 

Vacation pay may be increased some- 
what for employes with many years of 
service with a company. The Wage 
Board may find that some companies in 
the industry do not come up to patterns 
on vacations in other fields. 

Paid holidays also might be _ in- 
creased in number, in some instances. 

Severance pay, for employes who 
lose their jobs when mill crews are re- 
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U. S. STEEL’S FAIRLESS 
... Waiting to hear from Government 


duced in size, probably will be hard to 
win from the WSB. 

Holiday pay may be increased in 
some cases if the union can show that a 
fim is below the general standard in this 
regard. 

The demands will be presented to the 
Various steel companies in separate con- 
ferences in the next few weeks. Murray 
would like U.S. Steel to take the lead 
Mm setting a wage pattern for the in- 
dustry and the country, but Benjamin 
F. Fairless, Big Steel’s president, indi- 
cates that there is little chance of a set- 
tlement until the Government makes its 
recommendations through the Wage Sta- 
bilization Board. The amount of price 
relief to be allowed also will play a part 
in the final settlement. 
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Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa * Milwauk 
Greensboro * Sumter * Jackson * Miami * Omaha * Mobile * Philadelphia ® Little Rock * Charlotte * Portla 
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A GAYLORD Package 


Modernization Program 


Can Stimulate Sales 
and Increase Profits 
for You 


Increased sales and profits should 
be the principal objectives in a 
package redesigning program. 
Gaylord, working toward this end 
through research and engineering 
and with the employment of 
Quanta Color designing—has been 
successful in accomplishing these 
objectives for many manufacturers. 
You can put Gaylord’s experience 
and facilities to work for you, too. 
Just call the nearest sales office. 
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CORRUGATED AND SOLID 
FIBRE BCXES 


a 
FOLDING CARTONS 
® 
KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


ued 


‘KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION, General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New York * Chicago * San Francisco * Atlanta * New Orleans ° Jersey City * Seattle * Indianapolis 
Houston * Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Jacksonville * Columbus * Fort Worth 
Tampa ° Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City * Greenville * St. Louis * San Antonio 
ga * Weslaco * New Haven ® Appleton ® Hickory 
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...when it comes to locating 
scarce items. Shoot telegrams to 
all possible suppliers. Quick 
delivery—fast replies! 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 

DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 










URGENTLY NEED FORTY THOUSAND 
SQUARE FEET HARD FLOORING. 
TELEGRAPH AMOUNT AND PRICE 
OF ANY YOU CAN SHIP THIS WEEK. 








WESTERN> = 
UNION Petears| 


nc results i Ss 





REPLYING YOUR TELEGRAM, HAVE 
TWELVE THOUSAND FEET WHITE OAK 
FLOORING IN RANDOM WIDTHS EIGHT 
TO SIXTEEN INCHES AT FIFTY CENTS 
SQUARE FOOT. PLEASE WIRE 
IMMEDIATELY IF INTERESTED. 





THANKSGIVING GREETINGS 
BY TELEGRAM! 


Send them by Western 


Union to friends and D lft f 


loved ones, near and far. fiat 
Use more words for & SD 
less money under new ~“S 
rates. Each message 


de 





livered on a specially 


decorated blank. 
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Stock Option as Pay Raise: 
How the New Rule Applies 


| 
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| 
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Here are the rules on stock- 
option plans for executives: 

Stock sold to employes at 95 
per cent of market value does 
not come under salary stabiliza- 
tion. It offers companies an in- 
centive plan for key employes 
caught by salary ceilings. 

There are penalties, though, 
for firms that try stock-option 
plans as a “subterfuge” to beat 
Government rules on pay. 


Companies that are trying to raise 
the take-home pay of executives 
through stock options get a limited 
go-ahead now from the Government’s 
Salary Stabilization Board. 

SSB’s regulation on such options, just 
out, follows the general pattern of rules 
laid down by the tax law of 1950. That 
law eased the tax treatment of stock op- 
tions and opened the way for companies 
to offer key employes extra pay in a form 
that would escape the worst of the tax 
collector’s bite. 

Until now, however, companies have 
been uncertain about how far they could 
go in giving employes the benefit of the 
new tax rules on stock options without 
running into trouble with the Govern- 
ment’s salary controllers. A number of 
stock plans have been held up awaiting 
word from SSB. 

The answer, as laid down by the 
Salary Board’s regulation, is this: 

A stock option will not be con- 
sidered a salary increase, for pur- 
poses of the control system, if the 
option price is 95 per cent or more 
of the market value of the stock at 
the time the option is granted. 

An option will be considered a 
salary increase if the option price is 
less than 95 per cent of market 
value. 

In general, the same rules that apply 
to stock options will apply also to stock- 
purchase plans. A purchase plan, as a 
rule, commits an employe to buy. An 
option plan gives him the right to buy, 
but does not commit him. 

The regulation issued by SSB_ is 
based on a report submitted by a panel 
headed by Wesley A. Sturges, dean of 
Yale Law School. Dean Sturges’s group 








will hold a final hearing next month to 
give interested persons an opportunity 
to state their views on the terms of the 
regulation. 

In some particulars, the salary rules 
are stiffer than the tax rules. V. Henry 
Rothschild 2d, chief counsel of SSB. 
concedes that there may have to be 
changes in the salary regulation. 

Where the option price is at least 95 
per cent of the market price, the door is 
left almost wide open. About the onl 
requirement, so far as the salary control- 
lers are concerned, is that the plan meet 
the 1950 rules for easy tax treatment. 

It will not matter that the market 
price of the stock may rise between the 
time the option is granted and the time 
it is exercised. Any paper profit that the 
employe realizes through such an ad- 
vance will be considered investment in- 
come, not a pay increase. 

Most of the recent option plans set 
prices at 95 to 100 per cent of market 
value. They have been written that way 
because the tax law of 1950 provides 
special tax benefits for employes in 
cases where the option price is at least 
95 per cent of the market on the day the 
option is granted. 

This means that any company whose 
option plan was drafted to take full ad- 
vantage of the 1950 tax changes can go 
ahead now without the danger of collid- 
ing with the salary-control system. 





- —Harris & Ewing 
YALE‘'S WESLEY STURGES 
. . stiff rules 
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To the employe who participates in 
such a plan, it means that there is much 
to gain and nothing to lose. 

If the stock goes up in value between 
the time he gets the option and the time 
he exercises it, he will not be taxed at 
that time on his paper profit. Sometime 
in the future, after a required holding 
period, he can sell his stock and pay the 
preferential capital-gains tax, not the 
regular income tax, on his profit. More- 
over, his profit on the stock will not make 
him ineligible for regular pay increases 
under the salary-control system. 

If the stock goes down in market price 
after the option is granted, the employe 
simply forgets the whole thing. He does 
not have to buy. 

An option that sets the price at 95 per 
cent or more of the market value can be 
granted to employes without prior ap- 
proval by SSB. 

If, however, the option price is less 
than 95 per cent, the salary-control rules 
are not so generous. 

Suppose, for example, a company 
sets an option price of 85 per cent of the 
market value. The company will have to 
submit the plan to SSB for approval. The 
diflerence between 85 and 95 per cent 
of market value will be treated as a sal- 
ary increase, 

That amount will have to be charged 
against any pay raises—for cost of living, 
for merit or for length of service—to 
which the employe is entitled under the 
salary regulations. Any employe whose 
pay already has been increased as much 
as allowed by those regulations will not 
be eligible for a stock option where the 
option price is less than 95 per cent of 
market value. 

SSB will charge the employe with a 
pay raise at the time the option is 
granted, not when it is exercised. If he 
does not take up the option and buy the 


SSB‘S HENRY ROTHSCHILD 
- . . some changes? 
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Here’s a quick | proven way to 


working capital 





increase your 


proven 


Manufacturers and wholesalers are 
using ComMercIAL CRrepiT’s work- 
ing capital financing method at the 
rate of half a billion dollars annually. 


, | k 
Usually all arrangements are com- 
pleted and CommerciaL CREDIT 


funds made available for use within 
3 to 5 days from first contact. 





I. YOUR COMPANY is not getting sufficient funds from its 
usual sources to meet all of its present and future financial requirements, 
ComMERCIAL CrepirT has a proposal that will interest you. Our method is 
as suited to meeting normal business requirements as it is in helping to 
get and speed fulfillment of Government contracts. 


Today’s abnormal conditions . . . high labor, material, tax and other 


operating costs .. . call for maximum efficiency. And maximum efficiency 
usually calls for heavy cash outlays to buy, produce and operate smoothly. 
Under our proposal, you can get the extra funds you need without selling 
stock, debentures or other capital issues. No new partners. You retain full 


control over operations and profit. 


No matter where you are located in the United States, getting started 
with us is simple and fast. Once set up, our funds are available for ten weeks, 
ten months or ten years. And you minimize costs by increasing or decreasing 
the amount of ComMErcIAL CREDIT money used as your needs vary. There 
are no preliminary fees, commissions or other extras. Our one reasonable 


charge is a tax deductible business expense. 


ComMERcIAL CreEpIT has a thorough understanding of business needs. We 
have worked with manufacturers and wholesalers for nearly forty years. 
If you have a working capital problem, write, wire or phone the nearest 
ComMERcIAL CrepiT Corporation office below. Complete facts about how 
we can help work out your financial problems will reach you quickly. 


Just say, ‘Tell me more about the plan referred to in U. S. News.” 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus Over $100,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, ne. , 





COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISIONS: Baltimore 1 
New York 17 = Chicago 6 = Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6... and other financing offices 
in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 
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SO YOU WANT 


TO INVEST 


Pick 
our Objective 
— first! 


[ ] Is it growth? 





[_] Is it income? 


[_] Is it safety? 


You can invest for one of these ob- 
jectives—but not all three! 

Which is the right objective for 
you of course depends on your own 
circumstances, on the rewards you 
seek, on the risks you can afford. 


And because there is no “all-pur- 
pose” security, we do all we can 
every year to help thousands of 
people analyze their circumstances, 
decide on a sensible objective, select 
the best securities currently avail- 
able for their particular objectives. 

There’s no charge for this service, 
no obligation. 

Of course the more we know 
about your situation, the more help 
we can be. 

And that help is yours for the ask- 
ing—at any of our 100 offices. We'll 
be glad to put you in touch with our 
manager in the office nearest you. 


Simply address— 


Department SA-72 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 




















Finance Week 





. . . Reports required 
on how options operate 


stock, he does not realize a profit, but a 
pay raise will have been charged against 
him just the same. SSB is sure to get com- 
plaints on that point. 

As for the tax rules: If the option 
price is between 85 and 95 per cent of 
market price, the employe must pay the 
full income tax on the difference be- 
tween the option price and the. market 
price, but not until he sells the stock. 
If the option price is less than 85 per 
cent of market, the employe must pay 
the full income tax on the difference be- 
tween the option and market prices at 
the time the option is exercised. 

Other points about SSB’s ruling on 
stock plans need to be understood: 

Options granted before Jan. 25, 1951, 
are not covered by the salary regula- 
tion, even though the employe may 
realize a gain by exercising the option 
after that date. 

Options granted after Jan. 25, 1951, 
are subject to the restrictions, and copies 
of plans or contracts must be filed with 
the Salary Stabilization Board. Also, 
quarterly reports will be required on 
the operation of such plans. 

A company that uses stock options as 
a “subterfuge” to get around the salary- 
control system will be subject to penal- 
ties. 

An employe might be judged a vio- 
lator if he sells his option stock less than 
two vears after receiving the option or 
less than six months after exercising it. 
Tax law sets these holding periods as 
one of the requirements for special tax 
treatment. 

Stock-purchase plans, like stock op- 
tions, get the green light if the employe 
pays at least 95 per cent of market 
price. Otherwise, the plan must be sub- 
mitted for prior approval by SSB, and 
the purchase will be considered an in- 
crease in pay. 

If the employe buys on time under a 
purchase plan, he must apply any divi- 
dends to the purchase price. His annual 
payments must be at least twice the 
amount of the dividends. 





Trap Prepared 
For Swindlers 


U.S. law apparently is to get its 
chance at last to close in on swindlers in 
Canada who have been making a big 
business of selling fraudulent stocks to 
buyers in this country. 

An agreement to permit extradition of 
such operators for trial here has been 


Come and Join the Fun! 


February is a Gay Month 
Mardi Gras comes late this year on the 
Riviera, with carnivals and fétes, galas 
and music and fun. Direct ships and 
planes or stop off at Paris on your way. 


For booklets, maps: Dept. U11, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO e SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES e NEW ORLEANS e MONTREAL 



















Moving 4oon? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 
copy of this up-to-the-minute news mage- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 





you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 


435 Parker Ave. 


Dayten 1, Ohio 
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.. . Canada expected 
to permit extradition 


signed by the U.S. and Canadian gov- 
ernments. 

To become effective, the convention 
will require ratification. Similar agree- 
ments in the past have failed in the 
Canadian Parliament. 

Officials say this one has been written 
in a form that makes it unlikely to run 
into any difficulty, either in U.S. or in 
Canada. 

Stock swindling from Canada is an 
old story. For years, the U.S. Securities 
and Exchange Commission, headed by 
Harry A. McDonald, has been trying to 
get some authority to deal with opera- 
tions across the line. 

In the absence of any agreement with 
the Canadian Government, the Commis- 
sion has not been able to do much more 





am | 


SEC’'S McDONALD 
... crusade across the border? 


—Acme 


than to warn the U.S. public against 
shady stock deals. 

Many of the promoters who have been 
operating in Canada were driven out of 
this country by tight securities laws of 
the United States. 

Some of them get their prospects by 
mailing stock-promoting brochures from 
Canada to lists of potential buyers in 
this country. 

When they get replies from interested 
Persons, the promoters call by long- 
distance telephone to close their stock 
eals, 

In the past, it has done little good to 
bring charges of fraud against such oper- 
ators, because there has been no way to 


a them back to this country te face 
al, 
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How to Look 
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IN THE NATION’S MOST 
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If you do business in St. Louis, or con- 
template doing business here, it is 
important that you know what lies 
behind the varied commercial activity 
of this industrial and marketing center. 


We know who’s who and what’s hap- 
pening in St. Louis, and are always 
ready to help our out-of-town customers 
in any way we can. It is a pleasure to 
serve them. It will be a pleasure to 


You need the kind of information that serve you. 

will help you determine your future in 

this area. = a 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN Fe jor 
ST. LOUIS can provide you with this bed 
information. THE FIRST 


We are in daily contact with St. Louis’ IN ST.LOUIS 


large businesses and industries. Our 
directors hold key positions in many 


of them. Bu i 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
IN ST. LOUIS 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation e 
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| Get worlds away from business 
pressure with a Leica camera 
for a simple and rewarding 
hobby. It’s easy to start on, to 
shoot with, to grow with ... easy to enjoy at 
any time. Small, light and compact, it literally 
“takes a load off your shoulders.” And with 
it you can count on the most satisfying results 
in any kind of photography. The versatile Leica 
is a product of the same precision craftsmanship 
found in famous Leitz microscopes used in atom 
research. See your Leica camera dealer. 
. .. Look into the Leica and other Leitz prod- 
ucts for the best solution to many commercial 
and industrial problems, as well. Write for in- 
formation, to Dept. US. 


E. LEITZ, Inc., 304 Hudson St., New York 13, LEICA CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 
LEITZ MICROSCOPES © BINOCULARS «© SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


For business too 








Send This Issue 


To Your Friends ... WITHOUT CHARGE 


U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
24th & N Streets, N. W. 
Washington 7, D. C. 


Please send a free copy of the November 23, 1951 issue 
of ““U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT” with my compliments to the persons 
listed below: 
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YOU CAN probably look for some 

cutbacks in allocations of tinplate 
in the first quarter of 1952. This out. 
look results from the decision of the 
Government to stop stockpiling tin be. 
cause of high prices charged by foreign 
sources. At the same time, the National 
Production Authoritv is told to con 
sider all possible ways of conserving the 
metal. 


YOU CAN, as an employer, pay 

vour foremen for overtime without 
violating salary-control rules. The Salary 
Stabilization Board issues an order that 
opens the way for foremen and similar 
first-line supervisors to get extra pay for 
extended work weeks. You can pay fore- 
men on the basis of vour Jan. 25, 195], 
practice or, if overtime pay is new, the 
extra compensation must not exceed their 
straight-time rates. 


YOU CAN, under a ruling of a te. 
gional Wage Stabilization Board, 
pay your workers for time off to vote in 
a national election. In this case, the 
employer is authorized to pay the em. 
ployes for two hours taken for voting. 


* * 


YOU CAN now print your own cop- 

ies of the Treasury tax Form W-2, 
Withholding Statement for 1952. The 
Bureau of Internal Revenue releases the 
form for next year, along with rules for 
its reproduction by employers or printers. 
Except for the change of date, the 1952 
W-2 is identical with the revised Fom 
W-2 for 1951, which was issued last 
August. 


* 


YOU CAN get further information 

from the Office of Price Stabiliza- 
tion about the pricing regulation that 
covers most manufacturers of apparel, 
furnishings and accessories. The aget- 
cy publishes a 28-page series of questions 
and answers on its revised Ceiling Price 
Regulation 45. The pamphlet can be ob- 
tained from OPS offices. 


YOU CAN follow a simpler pr 

cedure in applying for a license 
export automobile parts to seven Fil 
Eastern areas. Hereafter, you can make 
your report to the Office of International 
Trade on your 1950 and 1951 sales 
of auto parts to these areas in terms ol 
total dollar value instead of in tem’ 
of quantity. Involved are British Malaya 
Burma, Ceylon. Indo-China, Indonesi 
the Philippines and Thailand. 
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What you as a businessman CAN 
and CANNOT do as a result of federal 
court and administrative decisions 


m YOU CANNOT export a group of 

additional items to any country, ex- 
cept Canada, without holding an export 
license. Items that the Office of Interna- 
tinal Trade adds to the list requiring 
validated licenses include certain chemi- 
cals and fertilizers. 


* 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 

machine tools to increase produc- 
tion of civilian goods. The NPA again 
tightens controls over these tools to speed 
the equipping of plants for defense pro- 
duction. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT store up a number 

of additional materials without vio- 
lating the Government’s antihoarding 
rules under the Defense Production Act. 
NPA adds various tvpes of lumber and 
other materials to its list of scarce ma- 
terials and products that may not be 
accumulated in excessive amounts. 
Dropped from the list are cast-iron soil 
pipe and several other building ma- 
terials and some chemicals. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT expect to collect in- 

terest on a refund of federal estate 
tax based upon payment of a State in- 
heritance and allowance of credit for this 
payment against the federal tax. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals holds that tax laws 
forbid payment of interest on such a 
refund. 


YOU CANNOT make gifts of stock 

to your long-time employes without 
bargaining with the certified union in 
your plant over such a practice. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board finds that 
one company violated the Taft-Hartley 
Act when it refused to negotiate with the 
union about such bonuses. 


YOU CANNOT count on getting 

controlled materials for a construc- 
tion project under control of the Defense 
Transport Administration unless you file 
your application for allotments 105 days 
before the start of the quarter in which 
the materials are to be delivered. This 
time is extended from 75 days by DTA. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs 
ae based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, can- 
not be set forth in detail. U.S. News & 
\ortp Report, on written request. twill 
tefer interested readers to sources of this 
nusic material, 
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Write for your 
copy of the new 
digest about New 
Jersey, “‘An 
Industrialist’s 
View of the 
Crossroads of the 
East.’’ Box D, 
Public Service, 
80 Park Place, 
Newark, N.J. 
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NEW JERSEY offers a center of scientific re- 


search unmatched by any area of the country. 


In fact, there is an area in New Jersey 
which abounds with such outstanding re- 
search facilities that several industrialists 
have suggested that New Jersey is “The 


Scientific State.” 


Almost everything used in day by day liv- 
ing has been improved by New Jersey re- 
search. A few of the products developed at 
the Crossroads of the East include the electric 
light, the radio, television, the typewriter, the 
telephone, the telegraph, motion pictures, 
drugs, patent leather, high-octane gasoline, 


and improved lubricating oils. 


There are two main reasons for this gigan- 
tic concentration of research in so small an 
area: (1) New Jersey is close to home offices 
in New York City; and (2) it is near a wide 
variety of industrial plants which can put in- 
novations and improvements into pilot pro- 
duction under the close scrutiny of the men 


who developed them. 


PUBLIC SERVICE R fies" 
ELECTRIC AND GAS COMPANY cronstones 


NEWARK, N. J. Nae 
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The Pilgrims of 1621...they had so little 


Yet they found it in their hearts 
To give Thanks for what they had. 


We Americans of 1951...we have so much 
We, too give Thanks for what we have. 


* 


We have 
Freedom... 


God’s richest gift 
And today 

The lingering hope 
Of the oppressed 
In other lands. 

For that Freedom 
We give thanks. 


We have 
Courage... 


To defend the 
Cause of Freedom 
“With our lives 
Our fortunes and 
Our sacred honor.” 
For that Courage 
We give thanks. 


We have 
Memories... 


We do not forget 
American bravery 
And sacrifice at 
Valley Forge 
Tripoli 

The Alamo 
Gettysburg 

San Juan Hill 
The Argonne 
Normandy Beaches 
Iwo Jima 

And Korea. 

For those Memories 
We give thanks. 


We have 
Faith... 

In God 

In Nations 

In Man 

And in ourselves. 
For that Faith 

We give thanks. 


We have 

Hope... 

That all Peoples 

Of God’s world 
Will be united 

In everlasting Peace. 
For that Hope 

We give thanks. 


* 


We have 
the Bell... 


The Liberty Bell 
Whose inspiring 
Chimes now echo 
On foreign shores 
And whose 

Song of Freedom 
Is drowning out 
The bloody dirge 
Of communism. 
For that Bell 

We give thanks. 


We have 
Unity... 
Though we may 
Disagree 

Among ourselves, 
At any real threat 
To our Freedom 
A united America 
Rises in her might 
For that Unity 

We give thanks. 


We have 
Wisdom... 


To know that 
There are many 
Enemies at home 
Who seek 
Stealthily to 

Take our Freedoms 
From us, 

From our children 
And our children’s 
Children. 

For that Wisdom 
We give thanks. 


And so we pray: 
Give to us all 

The strength 

To keep Freedom 
At home... 

To spread Freedom 
Abroad... 

To pass Freedom 
On to the 

Next generation 
And to unborn 
Generations 

In a world 

At peace. 


REPUBLIC STEEL 


Republic Building, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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For a full color reprint of this eiomtieme = 
write Dept. F, Republic Steel, Cleveland 1, Ohio 
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— Business Around the World 


4 >> First thing an American reporter runs into in Switzerland is criticism of 
Wy) U.S. policies. In the eyes of leading Swiss businessmen, bankers and Government 


officials, U.S. is bungling its job in Europe, making a mess of things at home. 
Strongest criticism of U.S. policy comes from Swiss commercial bankers. 

They say America has sold capitalism down the river, let Switzerland down. The 

U.S., it's complained, has moved far toward the welfare state, or government 

by handout. Then, U.S. Government manipulates the interest rate, keeps it low. 








This forces Swiss bankers to keep interest rates low, too, in order to compete. 
U.S. and Switzerland, after Britain's venture in Socialism, remained as 
principal fortresses of capitalism and the middle class in the Western world. 
But now, as these Swiss bankers see it, the U.S. has betrayed its birthright. 
They urge America to return to a balanced budget and the full gold standard. 
The Swiss, generally, are very cocky, very sure they know the answers-- 
especially where American problems are concerned. 
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>> When it's a question of what the U.S. is doing in Europe..... 

Swiss fear the U.S. is trying to push Western European rearmament much too 
fast. They don't think the wobbly economic underpinning of Western Europe can 
take the added strain of rapid rearming. They point especially to inflation in 
France and Italy, to the coal-steel-power bottlenecks in Britain and Germany. 

Moreover: Swiss luxury-type exports will suffer in a world turning to 
arms and to battling inflation. People will buy necessities, not luxuries. 








heavy armament are not being filled. Fact that Swiss can pay cash on the line, 








haven't the industrial capacity to make heavy tanks, or items like jet planes. 
Swiss are puzzled, irritated. Why do Americans prefer to give weapons 
away to Allies, rather than sell them commercially for good, hard currency? 





>> Then, there's the old gripe about U.S. import restrictions. 
Swiss watches bump into U.S. import duties on watch movements. 
Swiss cheese is up against recently imposed U.S. import quotas. 








U.S. as creditor nation, Swiss point out, ought to make importing easier. 
Not being on any U.S. dole, Swiss feel completely free to advise the U.S. 





>> These unofficial Swiss advisers do not usually overlook the interests of 
Switzerland in their advice to the U.S. For example: A Swiss Government 
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>> This rearmament drive hits the Swiss in another way, too. Swiss orders for 


and with hard money, makes little difference. U.S. is filling its Allies' needs 
first. Switzerland is at the bottom of the queue for heavy tanks. And the Swiss 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


official in one breath will tell you the U.S. has been too liberal in handing out 


dollar aid to Europe. But, in the next breath, he hopes the U.S. will come to 
the rescue of the European Payments Union, and soon, with another dollar grant. 
Point is that Britain and France are running up huge trading debts with 
Belgium and Switzerland. If Switzerland is to continue heavy sales in Europe, 
more hard money will have to be put into the EPU till. 
Switzerland could, of course, advance more money for thiS common cause. 
Tendency, even in Switzerland, however, is to let the U.S. do it. 





>> Swiss trade with the world as a whole, in fact, is heavily in the red. 
This is normal for Switzerland. It doesn't worry the Swiss a bit. 
Overseas earnings from banking, insurance, investments abroad are so large 
that a big trade deficit is no worry. On net, Switzerland's gold holdings, 
equal to 1.6 billion dollars, are not much affected by the Swiss trade deficit. 
Outflow of Swiss gold would be welcomed by Central Bank officials. Some 
outflow of gold would let currency and deposits contract inside Switzerland. 
Right now, there's too much loose money in the country. The money market is 
very liquid. Central Bank people would like to tighten things up. 
Credit controls, however, rest largely on gentlemen's agreements. Central 
Bank can't just order them. Private banks will fight any stricter controls. 

















>> What goes on inside a Swiss bank is a secret, even to the Government. 
Secrecy rule enables banks to carry accounts by number, rather than name, 

if depositors prefer. Many wealthy foreigners do so prefer. Result is a 

large volume of foreign funds--something of a danger in a time of inflation. 





>> For Switzerland isn't completely avoiding the general European inflation. 
Cost_of living has risen about 6 per cent since Korean war began. This 
is slight by comparison with other countries, but it's a lot for Switzerland. 
Higher-priced imports are responsible. Normally, the Swiss carry heavy 
stocks of food and raw materials. So Swiss buyers stayed out of the market in 
the second half of 1950, but had to get back early in 1951. Renewal of the 
price rise at that time caught them. Since then, world prices have eased. 
Swiss workers have kept their wages in line with rising prices. Unions 
find Swiss management rather easy to deal with just now. Reason is that sup- 
ply of labor is short. Foreigners, especially Italians, are being brought in. 
Industrial capacity, eSpecially in metalworking industries, is in full 
use. Books are full of orders for delivery to both sides of the Iron Curtain. 











>> Swiss arms program thus comes along when the industrial situation is very 
tight. Actually, Switzerland never disarmed after World War II. Current program 
of increased arms production, therefore, isn't the strain it is elsewhere. Even 
so, there isn't much room to handle new arms orders. Raw materials, particularly 
Steel, are not plentiful. Swiss are forced to pay fancy prices on "gray" market. 








>> All the ingredients for inflation are now present in Switzerland. 
Labor is short. Raw materials are short. Plant capacity is inadequate. 
Prices are rising. Credit is abundant. Government controls are weak. 
Question is whether the Swiss tradition of business as usual, of keeping 
the Government out of it, will be enough to see Switzerland through. 
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Production of steel, rising despite ob- 
stacles, is serving as a regulator of the 
rate of industrial expansion. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
101.1 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended November 17. That is based 
on capacity of 104.2 million ingot tons 
at the beginning of 1951. Based on 
present capacity of 109 million tons, 
the rate is about 97 per cent. Scrap- 
steel shortages, more and more, are 
interfering with capacity output. 

Steel expansion, originally planned, is 
to lift ingot capacity to about 114 
nillion tons by June 30, 1952, and to 
118 million by June 30, 1953. New 
estimates, however, indicate facilities 
to be built will have a capacity of 
producing over 122 million tons. 

Production gains, impressive so far, will 
fall short of goals unless supplies of 
scrap and pig iron are greatly in- 
creased. Output of steel ingots this 
year is set at about 105 million tons, 
against 96.8 in 1950. Scrap stock- 
piles, however, have been depleted, 
and collections may prove inadequate. 

Demand for steel may itself prove 
smaller than the enlarged capacity. 
Steel requirements for building of new 
industrial plants are already at or near 
their peak and are expected to turn 
down in the second half of 1952. Di- 
rect military requirements for steel, 
now a little over 10 per cent of pro- 
duction, are not to exceed 20 per 
cent at the peak of the defense pro- 
gram. More steel will be needed later 
for schools, highways, stores, autos 
and perhaps some other consumer 
goods. Net effect is to be an expansion 
of steel use, but not necessarily up to 
the industry’s capacity. 


(1935-39=100) 
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PLUS & MINUS 
Latest Indicators of Business Activity — 








Shortages are acute for structural steel. 


Supply is due to rise to 1,425,000 tons 
in the first quarter of 1952 from 1.3 
million in the fourth quarter of 1951. 
After that, little further rise is to be 
expected. Demand, on the other hand, 
will be twice supply in the first 
quarter. 
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Allotted to construction in the first 


quarter of 1952 were 900,000 tons 
of structural steel, about the same as 
in the previous quarter. That does 
not ,include large amounts used in 
such products as freight cars. 


Industrial and commercial construction 


was allotted 360,000 tons of structural 
steel, 25 per cent of the total supply 
and 40 per cent of the amount al- 
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lotted to all construction. Commercial 
types got only 10,000 tons. The bulk 
went to industrial expansion vital in 
the defense effort, such as new steel, 
aluminum and chemical plants. The 
steel industry alone got 150,000 
tons, against 95,000 in the fourth 
quarter. 


Denials are being issued to many re- 


quests. Public roads, for example, get 
only 28 per cent of the amount wanted; 
schools, 48; hospitals, 58. 


Total construction, as the top chart 


shows, had fallen to a rate of 28.9 bil- 
lions per year in October from 32 bil- 
lions in March. Until October, most 
of the drop was in home building. In 
October, however, the shortage of 
structural steel cut industrial and com- 
mercial building. Yet, despite the 
downturn, activity for 1951 will be 
the highest on record, both in dollars 
and physica! volume. 


Construction in 1952, officials now ex- 


pect, will fall only a little from 1951. 
That contrasts with experience in 
World War II, when military needs 
cut building activity severely. What 
is expected for 1952 is that home 
building will continue the decline 
that began in 1951, while the shortage 
of structural steel will keep other 
types of construction from rising 
enough to lift total activity to a new 
high. 


A new phase of the defense boom will 


begin late in 1952 when the indus- 
trial build-up has passed its peak and 
structural steel is released for types 
of construction now being postponed. 
Result of the present steel shortage is 
to be a slower but more sustained 
growth of business activity. 
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COMMUNIST BARBARISM 
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E SHALL WAIT patiently for Prime Minister Nehru 

of India to denounce the atrocities committed by 
the Communist Chinese and the Communist North 
Koreans in killing thousands of prisoners fighting in 
behalf of the United Nations in Korea. 

We shall wait patiently for Aneurin Bevan, leader 
of the “left wing” of the British Labor Party, to utter a 
similar denunciation. 

We shall wait patiently for all those “left wingers” 
and others throughout the world who have been digni- 
fying Communism as an advanced social philosophy to 
concede that Communism is in reality an evil which 
permits no inhibitions of civilized ethics to interfere 
with the means whereby it seeks to gain its ends. 

We shall wait patiently for the men in the Kremlin 
to disavow those acts of their ally—the Far Eastern 
Communist forces—which have shocked the whole 
world and caused decent human beings everywhere to 
ask whether Communism isn’t after all a throwback 
to the savagery of primitive man. All the teachings 
of history, all the advances that have been made 
under religion or democratic government fling a chal- 
lenge today to the rulers who, in the name of Com- 
munism, dare to call themselves social reformers. 


War is, of course, a brutish business. The 
pendulum has been swinging steadily away from the 
basic rules of civilized warfare to unrestricted combat. 
Whereas, early in World War II, the President of the 
United States was appealing to all belligerents to re- 
frain from bombing undefended cities, reprisals deemed 
necessary by our own air forces before the war was over 
included indiscriminate bombing. Motivated by Jap- 
anese mistreatment of our prisoners, we dropped an 
atomic bomb on Hiroshima even though it was not an 
essential military target. Our strategic bombing objec- 
tive today, if Russia attacks our cities, is to destroy Rus- 
sian cities. The modern doctrine calls for bombing the 
industrial potential of an enemy, and this means un- 
avoidably killing workmen in factories and their fam- 
ilies in the homes nearby. 

Already the news of the atrocities in Korea is prompt- 
ing some members of Congress to cry out for the use of 
atomic bombs in Korea. A strong case can be made, to 
be sure, for the “eye for an eye” concept in modern 
war. There are many persons with a high degree of 
moral character who argue that a bullet is as deadly 
and cruel as a bomb fragment and that a conventional 
bomb is no less lethal than the rays of an atomic blast. 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


When war comes, as it has in Korea, there is a ten- 
dency to fight on the battlefield with any weapon, and 
with no holds barred. But it remains a serious question 
whether the adoption of unrestricted warfare—which 
must mean the inclusion of barbarous treatment of 
prisoners—will really accomplish as much in the long 
run as a widely publicized narrative of the inhuman be- 
havior revealed by the Korean atrocities. It could 
and should start a trend of world opinion in the oppo- 
site direction—toward a reestablishment of the rules 
of civilized warfare. 

We should long ago have publicized what our Army 
has known about the barbarism of the Communists in 
Korea. We should today repeat to the four corners of 
the earth our denunciation. 

The United Nations should charge Communist China 
with guilt and close the door permanently to any re- 
gime which shall have failed to punish as war criminals 
those rulers responsible for the cruelties. 

Russia should be called upon by the U.N. to state her 
position before the world—will she continue to ask for 
the seating in the U. N. of a barbarous regime? 


Moral force has an intangible but powerful 
impact when it is persistently and effectively used. The 
atrocities in Korea dramatize all that the free world has 
been saying about the unscrupulous nature of Commu- 
nist imperialism. 

Throughout all Asia, throughout all Europe, the free 
world must tell again and again the story of the inhu- 
manity in Korea. The cause of Communism can be 
held up to shame because it has been revealed as organ- 
ized brutality. Sooner or later humane persons inside 
the “Iron Curtain” countries will rise to repudiate it in 
every way. For the cruelty to prisoners of war has been 
duplicated in cruelty to political prisoners inside Rus- 
sia and the Communist-controlled countries. 

We must not be dragged into further excesses by way 
of reprisal, but must reach out to the people behind the 
Communist governments—for it is by awakening theif 
consciences and stimulating them to overthrow the 
yoke of tyranny that freedom inevitably will come. 

Millions of people inside Russia and the satellite 
countries who do not know their own power can be 
aroused to action. 

The sequel to what has happened in Korea will be 
written some day behind what is now the “Iron Cur- 
tain” as free men punish the rulers responsible for 
these acts of inhumanity. 
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AN ELEVATOR SKILL YOU'LL NEVER MATCH 


We mean elevator construction skill. Something 
that’s acquired on open steelwork. In 2 to 80- 
floor hoistways. In lofty machine rooms. It calls 
for men with an unusual combination of skills— 
those of a rigger, ironworker, machinist, elec- 
trician, carpenter, sheet metal worker. Basic skills 
plus long Otis training: Studying elevator parts, 
assemblies, functions; construction procedures; 
final testing and adjusting. 

Otis construction skill delivers the promise 
that forms the basis of every Otis contract—the 
world’s finest elevatoring! A promise that is 
not considered fulfilled until Otis headquarters 


has approved the field engineer’s final report. 

You'll find that Otis construction skill is avail- 
able everywhere. No job is too small, too big, 
too far. Some 4,000 elevator constructors and 
helpers and 100 elevator field engineers are on 
call for construction and service through 263 
Otis offices. 

Add Otis elevator construction to Otis elevator 
research, planning, engineering, manufacturing 
and service and you have six reasons why the 
Otis trade-mark is the symbol of the world’s 
finest elevators and escalators. Otis Elevator 
Company, 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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ELEVATORING 1318S THE BUSINESS OF 
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They came as strangers to a wild land, and none of 
them knew which day would be the last. 


Never in the old country had they known such a 
winter: the wind so cold, the food so scarce, the enemy 
night so filled with dread. 


Never had they worked so hard, paying with aching backs 
for every shelter raised against the cutting wind. 


Everywhere they went, Famine and Death watched them 
with pale expectant eves. And by the end of that bitter year, 
there was hardly one among them who had not lost 

to the cold earth someone he could not live without. 


Then these men and women who had nothing sat down to 
a hearty feast, filled with gratitude for what they had. 


We who follow them sometimes wonder why. 
Did they know some secret of happiness, denied to us, 
that made them so glad for so little? 


They showed us a secret of happiness 





And then we think back—back to some personal wilderness 
we have all been through in our time. Perhaps there was 
once a day when simply to feel the sun again, to smell another 
morning’s freshness, to hear a child laugh again was 
miracle enough—a time when just to find oneself alive 

was a gift beyond belief. They had their lives; no man 

has more. 


They had freedom, too, They were where they wanted to be, 
They could go where they chose to go, 

All the days ahead were theirs to use as they pleased. 

They owned themselves; no man owns more. 


Remembering this, we join their feast, 
brothers to all the wise men whom trouble has taught 
to look at what they have, and not at what they lack. 
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